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ANTI-RACIST campaigners are 
pushing for a full public inquiry 
into yet another death in police 
custody. In early August Sarah 
Thomas, a 34-year-old student, 
was arrested by two plain 
clothes officers outside her 
partner’s North London fiat. 
Less than 72 hours later Sarah 
lay dead in Homerton Hospital. 
Police had taken her to the 
notorious Stoke Newington 
police station, where she 
supposedly suffered a 
convulsive fit. Sarah is the 
seventh person to die in Stoke 
Newington police custody since 
the early 1970s — all seven were 
from ethnic minorities. 

in the absence of a coroner’s 
report the police have been 
claiming that “very high levels 
of cocaine” killed Sarah. The 
Police Complaints Authority has 
parroted this line. 

But her partner, Paul Doyle, saw 
her on life support and reported 
that she had suffered serious 
bruising. Paul is backing the 
campaign, which called a 200- 
strong demonstration outside 
Stoke Newington’s station on 
21 August. For further 
information, contact inquest on 
0181 802 7430. 


MANCHESTER FIREFIGHTERS will 
be voting in a strike ballot from 
13 September over the local fire 
authority's plans to axe 21 jobs 
and cut spending by £700,000. 
The bosses’ attack comes amid 
similar threats to fire services 
elsewhere in England. 
Meanwhile, the Government is 
preparing for a showdown with 
the firefighters’ union, the FBU. 
A leaked Home Office memo 


shows that New Labour is on 


the brink of banning strikes in 
FBU leader Ken Cameron is 
absolutely right to denounce 
this threat “to remove our 
democratic right to take 
industrial action”, but has still 
not called a strike ballot against 
the erosion of national 
bargaining rights after three 
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CWU MEMBERS in the Royal 
Mail have rejected a pay and 
conditions deal despite union 
leaders’ efforts to win 
acceptance. The 55 to 45 per 
cent vote in a high turn-out is a 
blow to “left” Deputy General 
Secretary John Keggie, who put 
himself at the head of the “yes” 
campaign. It also shows the 
persistent anger of postal 
workers, fed up with low pay 
and widespread casualisation, 
and still prepared to 

wildcat stoppages. 
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Turkish and Kurdish workers’ 
Day-Mer Migranet 2, c/o Turkish 
Former Library, Howard Road, 
London Ni6 SPR. 
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| THE CONTROVERSY over genetically 


modified (GM) food is growing as fast 
as the crops themselves. So too are the 
attacks on field trials. The most high 


profile of these was Greenpeace’s 


destruction of a GM maize crop on a 
Norfolk farm, led by the improbable 
“eco-warrior’ Lord Melchett. 

His lordship spent time in the cells 
as a result, and still faces sentencing. 
Greenpeace justified their action by 
arguing that the government had 
refused to listen to public opinion. At 


| present the polls show 80 per cent would 
| back a ban on the sale of GM products. 


The Greenpeace action was not an 
isolated incident. A smaller, newer group 
called Géenetix Snowball trampled over 


| afield trial at a farm in Oxfordshire soon 
after. There have been many more, 


less well-publicised direct actions. For 
the anti-GM campaigners August was 
the key month to destroy the crops as 


| they were about to flower and hence 


“genetically pollute” the surrounding 
land via their pollen. 

So, why is public opinion in Britain, 
and worldwide, so opposed to GM crops? 


| There is widespread suspicion about food 
| safety in general and for good reason. 


After the BSE scandal and ever more 


- regular outbreaks of E coli and salmo- 


nella, there are fears about invisible hor- 
rors being unleashed — a time bomb, a 
“mad” scientist’s new monster. It seems 
uncontrollable, once new genes have 
been introduced into one species what 
is to stop them spreading elsewhere? 
While recognising these genuine 
concerns, socialists must take a consis- 


| tently scientific approach in determin- 


ing whether or not GM crops are suffi- 


ciently safe or unacceptably dangerous. 


Firstly, what is a genetically modi- 
fied or “engineered” crop? The initial 
stage in their development involves iden- 
tifying a gene with the code for a desir- 
able protein, for example a protein which 


- encases a particular virus. A new gene 


is then assembled from assorted pieces 
of DNA (the chemical building block), 
including the coding sequence of the 
desired gene. The gene is then intro- 
duced into a vector (carrier) which is 


used to infect plants. 


The plant cells, which thereby con- 


| tain the new gene, are selected and then 
| cloned to produce whole plants. Field 


trials are then conducted to evaluate 
how well these new transgenic plants 


| resist viral infection. Finally, using con- 


ventional plant-breeding techniques, 
crosses can be made with other crop 


| varieties, to develop a hybrid which farm- 


ers can successfully grow. 

The potential benefits of this tech- 
nology are enormous: massively boost- 
ed crop yields; far less reliance on 
toxic pesticides; prolonged shelf-life; and 
in general, more healthy food. Further 
possibilities of the technology are many 


| and varied: potatoes which protect 
| against diarrhoea; bananas which per- 
manently vaccinate against hepatitis B; 
| tomatoes imparting a cholesterol-low- 


ering protein; even coffee beans with- 
out caffeine! It is easy to see how poor 


| semi-colonial countries in particular 
| could benefit. 


To date, in Britain only four foods are 
allowed to contain GM organisms. These 


| are tomato puree, sweetcorn, soya beans 


(found in many foodstuffs as a bulking 


| agent) and vegetarian cheese. Across the 
| European Union three strains of maize 
| are the only GM crops allowed to be 


grown commercially. 

In North America the situation is very 
different due to far fewer regulations 
being in place (thanks to intervention 


| at government level of the agro-chem- 
| ical multinationals), and less opposition 


so far. At present a third of all maize and 
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35 per cent of soya beans grown in the 
USA are genetically modified. Globally, 
over 12 million hectares of commercial 
GM crops have been planted. 

In Britain there are currently some 
150-200 GM trial sites. 

Among the corporations controlling 
these crops, Monsanto is the biggest and 
best-known. Other important players 
include the German-based AgraEvo the 
British-based Zeneca and another US 
giant, Dow. 

In 1998 Monsanto’s corporate worth 
was estimated at £22 billion, a six-fold 
rise in five years. It has control at all 
stages of the agri-business. It owns 
“Roundup”, the world’s biggest selling 
herbicide, American Home Products, 
one of the world’s largest pharmaceuti- 
cal companies, Cargill’s, a giant grain 
trader and food processor, and the crop- 
breeding wing of Unilever. 

Despite this position of strength they 
are losing the battle for public opin- 
ion. Though it spent £1 million in 
Britain last year on a high-profile adver- 
tising campaign (criticised last month 
by the Advertising Standards Authority 
for misleading the public — i.e. “lying”) 
Monsanto failed to alter the public 
perception. 

But even worse, in a recent report 
from Deutsche Bank, Europe’s biggest 
bank, the world’s largest investors are 
advised to sell their shares in companies 
developing GM organisms (GMOs): 
“domestic concerns regarding ag- 
biotechnology are clearly on the rise... 
we predict that GMOs, once perceived 
as a bull case for this sector, will now be 
perceived as a pariah. The message is a 
scary one, increasingly GMOs are 
becoming a liability to farmers”. 

As a result in the last six months 
Monsanto’s stock prices have fallen 11 
per cent. | 

However unpopular GM crops are, 
New Labour is still pressing ahead — they 
announced the location of four new farm 
trials of winter-growing oil seed rape in 
August. Helpfully, for anti-GM cam- 
paigners they even published OS map 
grid references! Not surprisingly the 
companies involved with these tests have 
asked the government to be “less pre- 
cise” with future locations. 

Some are now hiring security guards 
to protect their sites, while others may 
withdraw from testing in Britain due to 
the high costs. Consent for similar tests 
has already been given at another 140 
sites. The government has plans for a 

further 75 farm trials next year, as part 


of a programme to monitor the effects 
of GM crops on the environment and 
wildlife. 

But who is really in control: the gov- 
ernment or the multinationals? Under 
the guise of testing, AgraEvo has applied 
for 12,500 hectares of “field trials”. This 


’ sounds a lot like commercial growing. 


It has also emerged that two of the sci- 
entists responsible for independently 
verifying the safety of the government’s 
field trials are also being paid by AgraE- 
vo, to look for the environmental ben- 
efits of the company’s crops. This 
hardly bodes well for truly independent 
crop testing. 

But this is nothing new. In January 
New Labour minister, Lord Sainsbury, 
fell under the media spotlight for his 
extensive interests in the development 
of GM foods. Sainsbury also sits on the 
government’s biotechnology commit- 
tee — the body responsible for assess- 
ing GMO-related risks. 

With the latest wave of crop-pulling 
the indications are that the opponents 
of GM crops are having a real impact on 
future investments of the major com- 
panies. 

The anti-GM campaigners raise many 
legitimate concerns about the potential 
dangers of this new technology. At the 
moment there are sound scientific 
reasons for anxiety over the possibility 
of genetic traits spreading to other 
species in the vicinity of the GM crop 
fields. This could transmit their genes 
to wild relatives, making them resistant 
to herbicides as well, and hence pro- 
ducing “super-weeds”. 

In the most apocalyptic scenario, the 
“terminator gene” will be unleashed — 
engineered to ensure infertility so that 
farmers have to buy new seeds each year. 
Obviously, the spread of such a gene to 
other species could cause widespread 
extinction and so massive environmental 
devastation. As yet none of these sce- 
narios is proven but they urgently 
require serious investigation. There is 
also very little known on the possible 
effects of eating food products con- 
taining GMOs. : 

The first “crop-pullers” were Cali- 
fornians who destroyed a strawberry 
patch in 1987. In Britain, after a series 
of low-key actions since 1997, the Genet- 


ic Engineering Network was set up > 


last year, to co-ordinate campaigning. 
It includes Earth First, Greenpeace, sev- 


eral smaller groups and individuals. It 


also drew in many from the anti-roads 
movement, who saw GM crops as the 
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“new issue” and has developed links with 

the J18 “Stop the City” protest because 

of the role of big business. Already, cam- 
paigners have destroyed over 70 of 

Britain’s 200 or so GM crop trials. 

We don’t condemn the attacks on 
crop trials and we demand the release 
of all those imprisoned. But we recog- 
nise that at the heart of this move- 
ment is an ideology that is fundamen- 
tally anti-science and buttresses a 
primitive utopian opposition to tech- 
nological development. Activists claim 
there is no need for GM foods. While this 
may be the case in the highly developed 
imperialist countries with widespread 
overproduction of many foodstuffs, it is 
not the same in the semi-colonial world, 
where GM crops could significantly 
reduce famine and poverty. 

Of course, such bio-technology under 
the control of multinational bosses is 
currently perceived as a threat to their 
very survival by many peasant farmers 
in South Asia and elsewhere. But this 
means we have to direct our struggle 
against the multinationals, not against 
science. 

Marxists support the development of 
the world’s productive forces. Tech- 
nologies developed under capitalism 
have boosted agricultural productivity 
many times over. Food safety, in gen- 
eral, has also vastly improved despite 
the recent spate of scares. However, 
while they remain under capitalist con- 
trol, the potential dangers of new 
technologies are overlooked in favour 
of maximising company profits. Ulti- 
mately, only research under working 
class control will enable us to find out 
how safe GM crops and foods are. 

Therefore we fight for: 

m@ A complete moratorium on the 
commercial cultivation and licens- 
ing of new GM crops 

@ Full disclosure of the findings from 
all field-testing to date | 

@ For government-funded indepen- 
dent crop trials, under workers’ 
control, with full access to all nec- 
essary scientific expertise. No to 
secret trials. For controlled condi- 
tions in all trials to prevent any 

impact on the surrounding envi- 

ronment 

@ For a workers’ and consumers’ 
enquiry into the safety of GM foods 

®@ Clear labelling of all products con- 
taining GM organisms 

@ The nationalisation, under work- : 

ers’ control of all the agrochemical 

companies such as Monsanto. 
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As the fall in union membership finally stops, new legislation opens a window of opportunity for recruitment 
and recognition. Paul Morris looks at the bosses’ plans for resistance and how they can be beaten 





he Employment Relations 
Act (ERA), Labour’s one-off 
attempt to revise the Tory 
anti-union legislation, 
became law last month. The 
legislation hits the statute books at a 
time when the TUC is reporting the 
first solid evidence of a halt to the 20- 
year decline in union membership. 

But few trade union activists are cel- 
ebrating these developments. The ERA 
has been carefully filleted by employers’ 
organisations, in consultation with pli- 
ant Labour ministers. It will be “phased 
in”, with the main provisions on union 
recognition taking effect only in the 
summer of 2000. 

But the bad news gets worse: docu- 
ments leaked last month show that boss- 
es are preparing to use the legisla- 
tion’s fudged union recognition 
provisions to launch their own offensive 
against union rights. 

Much of the act concerns “individ- 
ual rights” at work: lifting the ceiling on 
unfair dismissal compensation from 
£12,000 to £50,000; the introduction of 
a “family friendly” policy on parental 
leave; and equalising rights of full-time 
and part-time workers. These aspects 
will come into force between October 
1999 and April 2000. 

But the key “collective rights” in the 
act — to allow compulsory recognition 
after a workplace ballot, the right to 
union representation at a disciplinary 
hearing, and specific protection against 
blacklisting and victimisation of union 
reps — will be the subject of yet anoth- 
er round of “consultation”. Consulta- 
tion with the bosses’ side has already 
weakened the ERA: now the bosses 
will have until July 2000 to move the 
goalposts even further. 

On recognition, the act as it stands 
allows unions to apply for recognition 
and then go to either a workplace bal- 
lot or binding arbitration. The Central 
Arbitration Committee (CAC) set up to 
oversee the process will have far-reach- 
ing powers, in particular to define the 
“bargaining unit”. If activists can prove 


50 per cent membership or get 40 per 
cent of all eligible workers to vote in a 
workplace ballot, recognition becomes 
compulsory. Even if successful, howev- 
er, there are further obstacles before 
recognition leads to collective bar- 
gaining rights over pay and condi- 
tions. And, of course, none of the laws 
apply to firms with fewer than 20 
employees. 

The law clearly leaves the backdoor 
wide open for the bosses to fight over 
the definition of the bargaining unit. 
The make-up of the CAC becomes cru- 
cial here: New Labour will probably stuff 
the body with “human resource” pro- 
fessionals (personnel managers) just to 
show the bosses that a party funded by 
the unions will give them no favours. 

The printing and publishing industry 
is dominated by anti-union bosses. A doc- 
ument leaked to the Guardian last month 
shows how the Newspaper Society —a 
bosses’ club for local newspaper groups 
— is planning to use the new legislation 
to reinforce anti-union practices. 

The seven-page, “confidential” memo 
entitled, “Employment Relations Bill 
— Approaches to Trade Union Recogni- 
tion”, offers a fascinating glimpse into 
the ongoing “consultation process”. The 
authors wanted Labour to allow indi- 


ikers 1987 
sions will, in practice,.be crucial.” 

It outlines “possible approaches” to 
the anti-recognition fight that activists 
across all industries should study. This 
is the blueprint against which we will 
have to test our own strategies. The main 
pieces of advice from the bosses to their 
own include: 

@ “Do nothing while confident of 
avoiding recognition”: this is the strat- 
egy adopted by those convinced they 


The Newspaper Society document is 
nothing less than a battle plan for 
derecognition 


vidual contracts, limit “family emer- 
gency” leave and allow recognition of 
company-stooge unions: 
“Amendments to the above areas are 
claimed to be employer friendly ... We 
are still pressing the No 10 Policy Unit 
and [employment minister] Stephen 
Byers’ special adviser before determin- 
ing whether to have another shot at 
Byers/Blair. Against the above back- 
ground... the way in which the CAC 
willbe constituted and make its deci- 


have smashed the unions completely 
and where rank and file activity is nil. 

® “Do nothing while concerned that 
recognition may have to be conceded”: 
these companies will rely on the unde- 
mocratic 40 per cent rule, which treats 
abstentions as “no” votes. This, says 
the document, “may prove too great a 
hurdle for the unions to overcome, even 
for unions with significant membership”. 

@ “Act now to counter the attrac- 
tions of trade union membership”: these 
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companies are offering bribes like insur- 
ance and health care. The document 
notes, however: “cynical staff may take 
the goodies and ask for more!” 

@ “Develop participative staff coun- 
cils”: “should help counter union aims 
and develop infertile ground for union 
recruitment,” says the document. 

M@ “Recognise trade unions volun- 
tarily”: needless to say, the bosses are 
not doing this out of good will. Recog- 
nition of strong union groups before a 
struggle “should avoid the involvement 
of the CAC procedure and the possibil- 
ity of an imposed and potentially legal- 
ly-binding collective bargaining method; 
might enable the company to con- 
trolMimit the bargaining unit”. 

@ “Recognise non-traditional inde- 
pendent unions”: this approach, pio- 
neered at the Western Mail group in 
South Wales, led to 300 journalists 
and printers becoming trapped in a sin- 
gle-union, no-strike deal. Although they 
were members of either the NUJ or 
GPMU, they will be represented by the 
scab-herding AEEU — the merged 
engineers and electricians union. The 
latter’s precursor organised scabbing 
during the Wapping printworkers’ fight 
in 1986. The AEEU has just 12 members 


Sive 


at the Western Mail! 

s ‘Recognise non-independent 
union”: this is effectively the post-Wap- 
ping strategy, where Rupert Murdoch’s 
News International created a staff coun- 
cil with no bargaining rights, then trans- 
formed it into a “trade union” for bar- 
gaining purposes. Despite a campaign 
inside and outside Wapping, staff voted 
for this. They got propaganda and a 
ballot form attached to their pay slips, 
a personal letter and a taped message 
from Murdoch himself. The document 
recognises that it would be difficult to 
get such scab unions — staffed by the 
bosses — certified as independent unions. 
But then warns that “a truly indepen- 
dent staff council could become a dan- 
serous animal”. 

The Newspaper Society document is 
nothing less than a battle plan for dere- 
cognition. The bosses know they have 
to tread carefully, because the new act 
involves hefty penalties for those found 
victimising union militants in the recog- 
nition struggle. So they will adopt one 
of the above strategies (or a combina- 
tion) in the fight to prevent union mem- 
bers claiming their legal rights. 

So what can activists do? Clearly the 
phased introduction of the ERA means 
we have to ensure we are well-organised 
before we launch a struggle for recog- 
nition. The union chiefs will, as always, 
urge maximum caution. They are 
caught between the need to staunch the 
loss of union subscriptions that sustain 
their bureaucratic machines and their 
privileges, and their reluctance to 
fight for more from New Labour. They 
will, at best, be passive providers of 
resources and legal backing for the com- 
ing recognition fight. 

The real leadership must come from 
below — from activists in the branches 
and regions. The increased profile for 
union rights at work means activists 
should gear up now with their own bat- 
tle plan to win recognition. Recognition 
itself means nothing without the right 


to bargain together over pay and con- - 


ditions. 


A workers’ plan of action to beat the union-busters 


1. Hold mass meetings and start a 
regular builetin to prepare for the 
recognition fight. Most “human 


-. resource” managers are gutless morons 


who will do a “Corporal Jones” the first 
time they see a union bulletin. The 
hearts and minds battle will hot up later 
- but make sure the union fires the first 
shot. 

2. Put in a recognition claim now. Ask 
to meet the management and insist a 
full-time union official comes along. if 
the managers point blank refuse to 
meet it is a good sign that they are 
adopting the “do nothing and hope” 
strategy. if they start negotiating, watch 
out for an offer of “recognition but no 
bargaining”: it means they’re not 
confident of winning a ballot — reject it 
and up the tempo of the propaganda 
war. 

3. Organise a cross-union committee 
in the workplace to agree the best 
strategy. In many workplaces there is a 
vast pool of temporary, unorganised 
young workers. Once the ballot takes 
place the bosses will try to have “one 
big vote” with everyone from shop floor 
workers to the chief exec’s chauffeur 
entitled to vote. if you are confident of 
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winning, this should be no problem. But, 
historically, many workplaces have 
different agreements: in broadcasting, 
for example, the NUJ represents the 
journalists, and BECTU the technicians. 
But some managers will try to get every 
anti-union wide-boy they can find signed 
up as a BECTU-eligible worker. Deciding 
between whole-workforce or sector-by- 
sector balloting is important. The latter 
is not divisive in itself: remember it’s 
the pro-boss Labour government that is 
forcing us to go through an 
undemocratic ballot process. The least 
we can do is ensure that the “bargaining 
unit” is defined in our favour. 

4, if the bosses come out fighting 
now, you may have no option but to wait 
until summer 2000 to invoke the 
recognition process. You will need 
expert advice for this and a degree of 
reliance on the unions lawyers may be 
unavoidable. You need to be ready at 
every turn to respond to employers 
playing dirty with a court order. The 
working. of the balloting law is so vague 
that it will be defined either in the 
courts or in actual struggles. 

5. If the employers choose the “staff 
council” strategy one option would be to 


stand a union slate, making it clear that 
this is a stage towards recognition. A 
staff council full of union activists — and 
even “awkward squad” mavericks who 
are not union militants but can be 
trusted to defend the workforce — is one 
of the best weapons against the bosses 
using Murdoch tactics. The trade union 
slate should be accountable to the 
union: there is nothing like a meeting 
with management in plush surroundings 
for weakening the resolve of a small- 
time union bureaucrat. 

6. If you choose the 50 per cent 
membership route to recognition, you 
need to ensure all membership lists are 
up-to-date. That is another good reason 
for a membership drive in the workplace 
now. Keep hammering home the key 
fact: the law gives specific protection to 
union members fighting for recognition 
(and also to scabs fighting against it): 
you are safer campaigning than not, as 
the penalties for victimisation are bigger 
than for “garden variety” unfair 
dismissal. Remember, though, that the 
CAC is entitled to enquire as to “why 
members joined”; the bosses will pour 
forth tales of ruthless intimidation. 

7. if it all comes down to a workplace 


ballot every resource has to go into 
winning. The bosses’ “lobbying” has 
ensured that you have to gain a majority 
that includes at least 40 per cent of all 
those entitled to vote. Abstentions 
become “no” votes. Really stupid 
employers will try to discourage 
participation or even sabotage the poll. 
We need to go onto the offensive with 
anxious colleagues and point out that 
they are being told not to gis a say in 
their own future. 

The biggest challenge of all, however, 
is to revive union activity. In some 
derecognised workplaces union density 
is greater among older workers: younger 
workers are either frightened or don’t 
know how to join. A high-profile public 
recruitment campaign is needed - if 
necessary from the outside, by union 
branches pooling their strength and 
leafleting each others’ workplaces. 

it is not recognition that the 
employers fear: it is workers demanding 
a say through collective organisation 
that begins to challenge management’s 
unbridied control over our daily working 
lives, and so begins to loosen the 
bosses’ stranglehold over the ica 
and society itself. 
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Rodney’s retirement: a 
wake-up call for Unison’s left 





’N MID-JULY there was surprising 
® news from the headquarters of 
Britain’s biggest union, Unison. 
General secretary, Rodney Bicker- 
staffe, had decided to retire early, aged 
54. A hotly contested race to succeed 
him at Mabledon Place is already well 
underway. 

The outcome could mark an impor- 
tant transition in the relationship 
between New Labour and a strategic sec- 
tion of the union bureaucracy. Unison’s 
general secretary stands at the helm of 
a public sector membership that is bear- 
ing the brunt of New Labour's determi- 
nation to further erode the very prin- 
ciple of state welfare provision. 

Bickerstaffe had been the general sec- 
retary of the old National Union of Pub- 
lic Employees (NUPE) from 1982 until 
its merger in 1993, with the white-col- 
lar local government union NALGO and 
the NHS union COHSE, to form Uni- 
son. He was a principal architect of this 
uneasy bureaucratic marriage of con- 
venience between public sector unions 
which had suffered a mauling under the 
Tories after a decade of strikes and 
protests in the 1970s. Bickerstaffe has 
also served on the TUC’s general coun- 
cil for 17 years, making him its longest- 
standing member. 

Since capturing Unison’s top post in 
late 1995, Bickerstaffe has carefully posi- 
tioned himself as a loyal, but sometimes 
loud (if only rhetorically), critic of many 
New Labour policies. More important- 
ly, however, he has presided over Uni- 
son during an intense and vicious witch- 
hunt of organised left-wing activists and 
left-led or influenced branches over the 
past three years. 

The use and abuse of the Unison rule 
book to attack the left became far 
more flagrant by late 1997 when Bick- 
erstaffe and his allies on the union’s 
national executive moved to effectively 
outlaw the Campaign for a Fighting and 
Democratic Unison (CFDU). Since then 
the leadership has concentrated its 
fire on individual members of and 
branches influenced by the Socialist 
Workers Party (SWP), targeting in 
particular branch officers at UCLH, 
Candy Udwin and Dave Carr. The most 
recent target for disciplinary charges 
is Glasgow social services convenor 
Roddy Slorach for his role in leading an 
unofficial strike in August 1998. 

The most serious attacks in the last 
year have resulted in the suspension of 
both the Birmingham and Sheffield local 
government branches — two of the 
biggest in Britain, with a combined 
membership of around 25,000. 

Despite a clear indication from the 
union’s national conference in June that 
delegates wanted at least the Birming- 
ham branch reinstated with immediate 
effect the national executive has dragged 
its feet. At present it appears that the 
suspension of the branch will stand until 


~ next spring. Meanwhile, both city coun- 


cils have seized the opportunity to 
redouble their attacks on workers and 
rank and file activists, with two lead- 
ing shop stewards suspended in Birm- 
ingham and redundancies announced 
in Sheffield. 

Bickerstaffe may not have person- 
ally orchestrated the whole series of 
attacks in the past two years, but he has 
certainly done his best to foster an 
atmosphere of virulent “anti-Trotsky- 
ism”. At the union’s June 1998 nation- 
al conference a furious Bickerstaffe 
seized the opportunity during a debate 
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instead of supporting the UCLH strikers, Bickerstaffe and the 
bureaucracy mounted a witch-hunt against its leading activists 


on internal union democracy to deliver 
an unabashed tirade against the far left. 

In early August he issued a direc- 
tive to branch secretaries informing 
them that they would be subject to dis- 
ciplinary action if their branches backed 
September's lobby of the Labour Party 
conference (see box). 

The arch modernisers of Millbank 
may have regarded Bickerstaffe rather 
suspiciougly as a Jurassic Park throw- 
back to the 1970s. Ironically, however, 
few union leaders have been of more real 
use to them since the general election. 
Even as he had been a demagogic expo- 
nent of a “living wage”, he stubbornly 
opposed calls for a national demonstra- 
tion in support of the union’s own long- 
standing demands around the minimum 
wage. He has made several platform 
speeches in open opposition to the 
Private Finance Initiative (PFI) only to 
obstruct any effective industrial action 
against It. 
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Bickerstaffe made a lucrative 25-year 
career by posing as champion of the low- 
paid and particularly women in the 
NHS. Despite his shameless hypocrisy 
in the context of the Hillingdon hospi- 
tal workers’ dispute from January 
1997 onwards, he clearly retained a sub- 
stantial base of enthusiastic support 
among layers of the old NUPE and 
COHSE memberships. 

Bickerstaffe’s early departure from 
the scene leaves a vacuum that the large 
but less than stable alliance currently 
in control of the union’s national exec- 
utive will be hard-pressed to fill. The 
bosses’ media and the majority of the 
national executive have anointed Dave 
Prentis, from the old NALGO anda 
vile witch-hunter general, as the heir 
apparent to Bickerstaffe. It now seems 
that the equally despicable Ann Picking, 
this year’s Unison president, will not be 
contesting the election. 

Prentis, the union’s deputy general 
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secretary, stands firmly to the right of 
Bickerstaffe. At this year’s conference he 
made a vicious anti-left speech intend- 
ed to cover up the national executive's 
appalling treatment of the Hillingdon 
strikers. While that might be sufficient 
to establish his credentials with the most 
“New Labour-friendly” sections of the 
union bureaucracy, he lacks any obvious 
base of support within the membership. 
The bureaucracy has engineered a tight 
timetable for the electoral process, clear- 
ly designed to work in Prentis’ favour. 
Nominations for the post open in Octo- 
ber, with ballot papers to be circulated 
in late January and the results 
announced by early March. 

Meanwhile, the most significant elec- 
toral opposition on the left, the CFDU, 
should see some sharp debates sparked 
by the race to succeed Bickerstaffe. To 
its credit the CFDU has called a nation- 
al hustings to decide which of the three 
“left” candidates it will support. 

Initially, the presumed front-runner 
for the left’s support was Roger Ban- 
nister, a long-standing member of the 
national executive and a supporter of 
the Socialist Party. Bannister stood in 
1995, capturing just under 20 per cent 
of the total vote — well ahead of the SWP’s 
candidate, Newcastle healthworker 
Yunus Baksh, who scored around five 
per cent. However, nearly 30 per cent of 
members voting supported Peter 
Hunter, an anti-left, overtly homopho- 
bic pro-lifer. 

The joker who has now emerged from 
the pack is Geoff Martin, the current con- 
venor of the union’s Greater London 
region anda Labour Party member asso- 
ciated with Labour Left Briefing and the 
tiny “Unison Labour Left”. Within the 
CFDU Martin would almost certainly gain 
the support of Socialist Outlook sup- 
porters and a number of non-aligned 
activists at the national selection meet- 
ing in London on 25 September. While 
it can’t be ruled out as yet that the SWP 
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Rodney Bickerstaffe’s retirement gives the left an opportunity to unite around a rank and file candidate 


will stand their own candidate again, it 
is also possible that they will support Mar- 
tin as a “left unity” candidate. 

Ironically, Martin’s credentials are 
somewhat dented by the fact that he sup- 
ported Bickerstaffe in the 1995 contest 
for general secretary. He was joined by 
both the Communist Party (Morning 
Star), which will most probably back 
Prentis, and the Alliance for Workers 
Liberty, now Martin supporters. Martin 
now claims “sections of our union have 
cuddled up too closely to New Labour 
and the Government”. 

Obviously, the outcome of the race 
for Unison general secretary is impor- 
tant, especially given the current rela- 
tionship between the Mabledon Place 
bureaucracy and New Labour. Defeat for 
Dave Prentis and the current national 
executive majority would be excellent. 
But the key task for left activists is to 
make maximum use of the opportuni- 
ty offered by an election campaign to 
mobilise rank and file Unison members 
around three key issues: 

@ unqualified opposition to the 
witch-hunt and support for real rank 
and file democracy; 

@ support for strikes in defiance of 
the anti-union laws anda fight to smash 
those laws; 

™@ campaigning for industrial action 
to fight Best Value, PFI and other forms 
of backdoor privatisation. 

At this stage Workers Power sup- 
porters around the bulletin, Well Red, 
are not pledging support to any of the 
candidates who have so far declared. 
At 25 September we will put forward the 
case for a candidate tied to the above 
policies, and ask potential candidates 
where they stand on these issues. We 
want a militant rank and file candidate 
committed to turning Unison into a class 
struggle union not another aspiring left 
bureaucrat. 


Secretary 
Paim Room 4th Floor, 
University of London Union 
Mallet St. London WC1 
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Housing workers 
score victory in 
Tower Hamiets 


~HOUSING WORKERS in the East 
London borough of Tower Hamlets 
have scored an important victory, just 
as they entered the second month of 
an indefinite strike. The action was 
against the Labour council’s plans to 
scrap most neighbourhood housing 
offices and replace them with a call 
centre to log requests for repairs. 

Strikers had decisively rejected the 
latest offer from council management 
at a 26 August mass meeting, but talks 
on 2 September yielded a deal that guar- 
antees no compulsory redundancies and 
temporarily secures the future of all 
24 offices. As we went to press it was 
unclear whether the council had actu- 
ally dropped its call centre plan com- 
pletely. 

The strike began in early August fol- 
lowing an overwhelming “yes” vote in a 
ballot of around 250 Unison members. 
The council leadership’s original plan 
threatened the loss of up to 100 jobs. 
New Labour persisted in pursuing this 
attack on housing workers and the 
service they provide, despite over- 
whelming evidence after consultation 
of the council’s tenants that they pre- 
ferred a repairs service directly linked 
to neighbourhood offices: so much for 
listening to local people! 

Nearly one in three households in 
Tower Hamlets don’t have telephones 
and on many estates a majority of ten- 
ants speak English as a second language, 
if at all. The borough has the largest 
Bangladeshi and first-generation Soma- 
li populations of any local authority in 
Britain. However inadequate the cur- 


rent service may be, a call centre could 
only make the situation worse for the 
vast majority of tenants. 

The New Labour leadership has been 
all too keen to comply with the Gov- 
ernment’s “Best Value” criteria of cut- 
ting costs and being “competitive” with 
private sector companies. The council’s 
performance makes a mockery of the 
pledge Labour made in 1994 to vastly 
improve council housing in the bor- 
ough. At that time Labour swept back 
into office, ousting the Liberal Democ- 
rats from control after eight years of 
racist, divide and rule policies. 

From the outset the action was 
remarkably solid, with Unison recruit- 
ing new members and the housing 
department’s management resorting to 
the use of a scab crew of agency temps 
to run a skeletal emergency service. The 
strikers’ determined stand attracted 
widespread public support, not least in 
the Bangladeshi community. Hundreds 
of local residents joined a weekday Uni- 
son demonstration and tenants have bol- 
stered picket lines. 

Mass meetings were a regular fea- 
ture, attracting interest and solidarity 
from other sections within the depart- 
ment. Workers in the Homeless Per- 


son’s Unit and the Rents, Lettings and 
Quality Control section have refused to 
touch any tasks from the neighbour- 
hood offices despite getting letters from 
management threatening disciplinary 
action. At the time of the settlement 
Unison officials had still failed to imple- 
ment the clear call of a mass meeting 
a fortnight before to organise a ballot 
for a one-day strike across the whole of 
the council. 

Though precise details remain to 
be clarified council bosses have clearly 
made some significant concessions and 
an important victory against a Best 
Value-inspired plan has been won. The 
outcome shows that determined, indef- 
inite action can beat back the New 
Labour bosses. 

It is now vital that the positive lessons 
of the Tower Hamlets strike be spread 
throughout the union, where branch 
after branch faces similar attacks. The 
6 November conference in London 
against PFI and Best Value offers an 
important opportunity to do just that. 

For details of the strike’s outcome, 
contact Tower Hamlets Unison, York 
Hall, Old Ford Road, London E2 9LN. 
Phone: 0181 983 0637 or Fax: 0181 

983 3163. 
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OBITUARY, Colin Ward, miner and socialist: 1957 - 1999 by Gen Doy 





We were very sorry to hear of the recent death 
| of Colin Ward, aged 41, who had been seriously 
| ill for some time with advanced diabetes. 
| Colin was an active National Union of 
| Mineworkers activist at Coventry colliery. He 

played a leading role in the union’s year long 

struggie against pit closures during the great 

miners’ strike of 1984/85. Wherever there was 
action, wherever there was a picket line or 

demo in the thick of the fight with Thatcher's 


cops, Colin’s was there. 


He was a great speaker. He estimated he 
travelled 82,000 miles, often accompanied by 
his first wife Barbara, during the epic strike, 
talking to workers and students in Britain and 


abroad about the miners’ fight. 


Colin’s committed leadership and political 
ideas enabled him to develop militant tactics in 
the day to day strike activities, but also led him 
to formulate a critique of the politics of the 

| trade union leaders, even of militant leaders 


| like Arthur Scargill. 


Colin was always courageous in putting his 


Miners’ Movement inside the NUM whose 
founding conference was attended by over 100 
miners and representatives of the Women 
Against Pit Closures movement. 

Colin, together with several other Coventry 
colliery NUM members was arrested on a 
trumped up charge and jailed for a month. They | 
emerged to find letters from the Coal Board 
telling them they were sacked. Colin refused 
compensation and fought for an industrial 


tribunal ruling in his favour. 


However, he was refused his old job and 
eked out a living on the £10,000 (less 
deductions) compensation he eventually 
received. He never claimed dole money on the 


principle that he was still fighting for his job. 


For the rest of his working life Colin struggied 
with terrible financial hardship and could only 
get low paid jobs. 

During the latter part of the strike Colin met | 
Chris Connolly, who he later married. A | 


delegation of striking miners arrived at a local 


school which a group of parents had occupied 











ideas into practice, which at one point resulted 
| in him getting his hands round Neil Kinnock’s 
| throat and throwing him over a car bonnet, 
demanding that the Labour leader get his and 
other sacked miners their jobs back if Labour 
came to power. 

Colin became a supporter of Workers 
Power’s miners’ organisation and paper, Red 
Miner. He helped us organise meetings with up 
to thirty miners from around the country to 


discuss both the strike, the politics of the NUM 


and the trade unions in general and the 


struggle against capitalism. Colin was eloquent 


in explaining how and why the fight of the 


eee 


workerspowen 


to protest at its threatened closure. Climbing in 
through the windows with the food parcel Colin 


met Chris, a class conscious fighter like himself 


and eventually became step-dad to her two 
children. Their child, Katy was born later. 

Colin, supported tirelessly by Chris, 
struggied against failing health for many years 


but never lost his sense of humour or his will to | 


see the world rid of injustice and poverty. He 
was a great laugh, a lovely man, a dedicated 
socialist. It was an honour to know and work 
with Colin Ward. 

His friends and comrades will miss him and 
think of him often. His spirit lives on in the 


struggles and victories of workers everywhere. | 


We send our sympathy to Chris, Katy, Tracy and 
Christopher and to Colin and Chris’ 


grandchildren. 





The 1 eatery in 
Parliament 


HE LEADER of Britain’s Conservatives is now convinced that 

he has found a weapon that will pierce New Labour’s armour: 

one of the oldest weapons in capitalist society’s ideological 
arsenal — racism. 

The Tory chief made a great display of his meeting with Tory council 
leaders from Kent and the City of Westminster to tackle the supposed 
“crisis” facing local authorities as a result of New Labour providing a 
“soft touch” for asylum seekers. 

Hague has drawn inspiration from the August performance by his 
shadow Home Secretary Ann Widdecombe who had rushed to Dover in 
the wake of clashes between asylum seekers and local youth on 14 
August. — 

Widdecombe, a rent-a-quote, god-squadder, without actually condon- 
ing the violence that had erupted at a weekend funfair, let it be known 
that her sympathies lay with local whites who have frequently taunted 
and occasionally attacked some of the hundreds of asylum seekers 
concentrated in grim bed and breakfasts. She demanded immediate 
action by the Government to disperse refugees from Dover. 

Needless to say, Widdecombe strengthened her position as the darling 
of the Tory tabloids. Home Secretary Jack Straw’s response was no less 
sickening for being so utterly predictable. 

Straw, who is currently piloting through parliament the most dracon- 


_ ian legislation against refugees ever conceived by either a Tory or Labour 


government, claimed that his Tory predecessors had been “soft on 
asylum seekers”. He insisted that a Home Office document showed that 
the Tories had effectively declared an amnesty in favour of some 35,000 


_ asylum applicants in 1993. 


Throughout the summer the Home Office has repeatedly signalled 
that so far as New Labour is concerned “refugees are not welcome here”. 
Lord Bassam, a recently appointed junior minister, sought to shock 


__ listeners of Radio 4’s Today programme with the news that asylum appli- 
cations by Romanies fleeing the Czech republic had nearly trebled since 


January 1999. The total? An astonishing 150! 
Bassam was seeking to justify proposed new visa requirements on 


_ Czech citizens travelling to Britain. The Foreign Office, always eager to 
__ pursue its “ethical” policies around the globe, has been lecturing the 

_ Prague government — not on the need to combat anti-Roma racism but 
_ onthe fact that unless they keep the Roma in the country they won’t get 
_ to join the European Union. 


The Government also wants its French counterpart to ensure that 
they've properly corralled refugees from Kosova, Albania, Iraq and 
Afghanistan. Sick of constant petty harassment from French police in 
Calais and often reduced to living in the town’s abandoned factories and 


_ warehouses, hundreds of refugees have hidden in lorries and even tried to 
walk through the tunnel in order to cross the Channel. 


Now, with the backing of London, the CRS, France’s notorious riot 


police have been given the green light to round-up and detain suspected 
 “illeg 
_ stepped up lorry searches. 


”, If they still make it to Dover, they'll encounter sniffer dogs and 


The tabloids are doing their damnedest to spread scare stories about 
“sponging” asylum seekers. The scapegoating of refugees is cynically 
designed to distract sections of the middle and working classes from the 
reality that their politicians, both Tory and Labour, have decided that the 
only prescription for an anaemic British capitalism is ever more attacks 
on state welfare provision, the social wage and job security. 

Whether Jack Straw, with both his attacks on asylum seekers and his 
disgusting swipes at travellers, is simply giving vent to his own “Middle 
England” prejudices or trying to placate the bigots who edit the 
bourgeois press, he is playing a dangerous game. Having drawn blood 
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the likes of Hague and Widdecombe will only press harder on the issue of 


immigration and asylum. But Straw is ultimately giving succour to the 

even more sinister forces of the still marginalised fascist right waiting to 

cash in on the racist sentiments whipped up in Dover and elsewhere. 
This threat makes it all the more urgent that socialists and anti- 


_ racists, especially in the unions, intensify opposition to Straw’s Immigra- 
: tion and Asylum Bill, and to all immigration controls. The experience of 


Kosovars and Kurds in Calais highlights the need not only to build an 


: effective opposition to racism in Britain, but to the emerging reality of 
a ‘Fortress a Eewope 
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and education 


Kate Foster looks at education in Russia in the first years after the revolution 


OLLOWING THE socialist revo- 
lution in Russia in October 1917, 
the young workers’ state faced 
enormous difficulties due to the isola- 
tion of the country and its terrible eco- 
nomic backwardness compared with 
the western imperialist powers. But 
despite these problems the revolution- 
ary dynamism that was unleashed cre- 
ated tremendous opportunities for 
change and advance and bequeathed 
us an inspiring glimpse of what a 
socialist society might look like. 

Both of these aspects of post-revo- 
lutionary Russia can be seen in the edu- 
cation system in the first years of Sovi- 
et Russia. 

The educational tasks which con- 
fronted the Bolshevik government were 
immense. The whole purpose of educa- 
tion had to be changed. In the com- 
mentary on the Communist Party pro- 
gramme of 1919 the Bolsheviks 
summarised their position on education 
under capitalism: 

“In bourgeois society the school has 
three principal tasks to fulfil. First, it 
inspires the coming generation of work- 
ers with devotion and respect for the 
capitalist regime. Secondly, it creates 
from the young of the ruling classes ‘cul- 
tured’ controllers of the working popu- 
lation. Thirdly, it assists capitalist pro- 
duction in the application of sciences to 
technique, thus increasing capitalist 
profits.” (Bukharin and Preobrazhen- 
sky, The ABC of Communism p.279) 

Russian education under the Tsars 
was severely restricted; illiteracy was 
widespread. Progression in education 
was not based upon academic achieve- 
ment; entry to university relied upon 
who you knew, your family background 
and your politics. Many revolutionaries 
were forced to study abroad since 
involvement in political activity could 
mean exclusion from further education. 

There was, however, a tradition of 
private schools and while the vast major- 
ity of these were extremely conservative, 
a few were run by liberals who were 
experimental in their approach and 
aware of the progressive educational 
ideas of the time. The early teaching 
methods of the new workers’ state were 
to be influenced by the active and 
exploratory learning of the Dewey Sys- 
tem, developed in the USA, which reject- 
ed passive learning by rote. 

On 26 October the Bolsheviks estab- 
lished a new workers’ government. They 
set up a Commissariat of Education 
(Narkompro) under the Bolshevik and 
well-known intellectual, Anatoly 
Lunacharsky. The commissariat was 
to be known as Narkompro. It was given 
responsibility for school and higher edu- 
cation as well as for the arts and culture. 

Art lover Lunacharsky famously 
resigned on hearing that the revolu- 
tionary forces in taking Moscow had 
destroyed part of the historic build- 
ings in the Kremlin. He later with- 
drew his resignation when the reports 
turned out to be false. It was, in fact, not 
the interests of its first commissioner 
which were the decisive influence over 
the brief of the commissariat, but the 
overall approach of the Bolsheviks to 
education. 

From the very beginning education 
was not seen as separate from the rest 
of society but integral to it. Education 
was not to be restricted to the early years 
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of your life but a continuous process — 
truly lifelong learning. Access to art and 
culture was also part of education for 
all. 

As with many of the newly estab- 
lished ministries the first problem was 
literally to gain access to their building. 
Many of the old Tsarist functionaries 
were still occupying the ministries, 
refusing to hand over the keys and 
removing important documents. It took 
over a week of negotiations to install the 
new commisariat with the office work- 
ers agreeing to stay on, while the old 
officials were allowed to leave. 

From its inception Narkompro 
appears to have been allotted somewhat 
of a Cinderella role within the new gov- 
ernment. Not surprisingly, perhaps, 
given the immediate tasks of negotiat- 
ing a peace with Germany and then 
fighting a civil war. Many noted that the 
newly appointed officials were predom- 
inantly women, many were the wives of 
Bolshevik leaders. Lenin's wife, Nadezh- 
da Krupskaya, was a key figure. 

They were certainly not without tal- 
ent. Yet despite the presence of some 
influential figures within the commis- 
sariat, it seems that education was rarely 
discussed within the Central Commit- 
tee and this was a constant cause for 
complaint from both Lunacharsky, him- 
self a member of the Central Commit- 
tee, and Krupskaya. 

The early days of the commissariat 
saw a lively debate on the teaching 
methods and curriculum within the new 
Soviet schooling system. On the issue 
of how schools should be organised there 
seems to have been agreement within 
Narkompro. Lunacharsky was keen to 
encourage education soviets at all lev- 
els (village, town, county etc.). The run- 
ning of education was to be placed in 
the hands of the masses. This, of course, 
left a question mark over the role of the 
commissariat. Clearly ,Lunacharsky and 
Krupskaya believed that Narkompro 
should only support and advise rather 
than control. Facing opposition from 
within the party to this insistence upon 
democratic control by the masses rather 
than central direction, Krupskaya wrote: 

“We were not afraid to organise a 
revolution. Let us not be afraid of the 
people, let us not be afraid that they will 
elect the wrong representatives, bring 
in the priests. We want the people to 
direct the country and be their own 
masters... Our job is to help the peo- 


ple in fact to take their fate into their 
own hands.” (On Educational Soviets 
1918) 

The Bolsheviks were committed to 
free, compulsory co-education for all. 
Access to higher education was to be 
open to all. Private schools were not 
abolished, but it was made illegal to 
charge anyone for education. 

The differences were to centre 
around what kind of schools were need- 
ed and what they should teach. Two dif- 
fering approaches emerged, one with 
supporters in Petrograd and the other 
in Moscow. All agreed on an active 
approach to learning. The Petrograd 
educationalists argued for a balance 
between academic subjects and techni- 
cal skills, with children only receiving 
specialist training in their late teens. 

The Moscow group proposed the idea 


of aschool commune, with much greater 


emphasis on learning through work. The 
children would experience life and learn 
skills for life through the school. The 
schools would be open seven days a week, 
twelve months a year. The debate raged 
on for months and the beginning of 
the school year in 1918 had to be put 
back a month to wait for advice from 
Narkompro to be distributed to schools. 

Ultimately, a compromise emerged 
— the most explosive question was over 
allowing holidays and the Moscow group 
were eventually defeated and three 
months holiday each year were agreed. 
Schools were to be open for seven days 
a week, but one and half days were for 
clubs and trips. Two papers were sent 
out: an overarching declaration and a 
more detailed statement: the former 
written by Lunacharsky from the Pet- 
rograd group and the latter coming from 
the Moscow group. 

The impact of these two documents 
within the schools must have been elec- 
trifying. Education was to be trans- 
formed beyond recognition. It was not 
just to be available to all, it was to be 
controlled by those who were actually 
involved in it: by teachers, pupils, par- 
ents and the local soviet. Teachers were 
to be subject to election. The school 
would not only provide education and 
training, they were required to pro- 
vide all pupils with a hot breakfast. 

Homework, examinations and pun- 
ishment were all abolished. The schools 
were to be known as the United Labour 
Schools to reflect their non-segregation 
on the basis of age or sex and their 





emphasis on active learning and com- 
mitment to the importance of work. 

The whole function of education and 
schooling was to be changed. The new 
approach, summarised in the Com- 
munist Party Programme, shows the 
centrality of education to the revolu- 
tion. It called for: 

“.. the transformation of the school 
so that from being an organ for main- 
taining the class domination of the bour- 
geoisie, it shall become an organ for the 
complete abolition of the division of soci- 
ety into classes, an organ for the com- 
munist regeneration of society.” 

But when it came to actually imple- 
menting this policy in the schools two 
substantial obstacles stood in their way: 
teachers and a lack of resources. 

Narkompro inherited a teaching 
force which had been trained under 
autocratic Tsarist Russia. Within days 
of the October Revolution the main 
teaching union, the All Russian Teach- 
ers’ Union (VUS), voted not to co-oper- 
ate with the new regime. From Novem- 
ber until the following March they called 
their members out on strike. The Bol- 
sheviks were not surprised. Teachers are 
described in The ABC of Communism 
in the following way: 

“The teachers in the public ele- 
mentary schools receive a special course 
of training by which they are prepared 
for their role of beast tamers. Only 
persons who have thoroughly acquired 
the bourgeois outlook have entry into 
the schools as teachers.” (p279) 

Appeals were made for teachers pre- 
pared to work with the Soviet regime, 
but there were precious few. Differences 
emerged as to how to deal with the oppo- 
sition in the VUS. Some argued for the 
dissolving of the VUS and the creation 
of a new communist teaching union — 
some split from the VUS and established 
the Union of Teacher-International- 
ists. Others, including Krupskaya, 
argued for a struggle within the VUS 
in an attempt to win the rank and file 
away from the reactionary leadership. 

Krupskaya argued that a communist 
union would exclude some who might 
be prepared to work with the regime. 
She lost this particular battle — the VUS 
was dissolved in 1919 and a communist- 
dominated union created. 

It is possible that some of the teach- 
ers could have been won over and 
given time new teachers would have been 
trained by Narkompro but the revolu- 


tion across Russia was facing great 
danger. The civil war was creating ter- 
rible shortages and social break-down. 
Education and Narkompro were not 
exempt. In fact they appear to have suf- 
fered more than most. 

When Narkompro was established 
Lunacharsky was frequently criticised 
for arather chaotic approach to recruit- 
ment. Apparently, if he met someone 
whom he thought was interesting he. 
would immediately offer them a job in 
Narkompro. The approach to money 
in the first year also appears to have been 
equally haphazard: they had no one who 
had any accounting skills and no idea of 
working within a budget. Narkompro 
soon became the target of some cen- 
tralised rationalisation. 

The war brought the issue rather 
than pedagogical debate to the forefront. 
Workers began to desert Narkompro 
as it was not a priority for rations. Offices 
within Narkompro were taken over by 
homeless Narkompro employees. 
Typhoid broke out among these unof- 
ficial inhabitants. 

In the schools conditions were if any- 
thing even worse. Teachers had no 
special rations. Reports came in of teach- 
ers starving to death. The war was cre- 
ating thousands of orphans and schools 
had the responsibility of trying to pro- 
vide for them. The school commune 
became not an ideal, but a brutal neces- 
sity. The study of the value of work, for 
children as young as five and six, became 
working in order to survive. 

Lunacharsky, in desperation, wrote 
several times to the Central Committee 
but with little or no response. 

The result of opposition and short- 
ages meant that little progress was made 
in introducing the United Labour School 
system and the progressive teaching 
methods of Narkompro. Narkompro and 
Lunacharsky came under severe criti- 
cism for lack of central direction and 
control. In an early move towards 
increasing bureaucratisation, the Cen- 
tral Committee, while not prepared to 
remove Lunacharsky from Narkompro, 
appointed a deputy commissioner, 
Litkens, to oversee and exercise a veto 
on the work of the commissariat. 

The revolutionary transformation of 
education in Russia was to suffer the same 
fate as the revolution itself. The failure 
of the revolution to triumph outside of 
Russia meant that, despite eventual vic- 
tory in the civil war, the Soviet regime 
remained isolated and beleaguered. In 
turn this created the conditions within 
Russia for increased bureaucratisation 
and centralisation. In education this cul- 
minated in arrimposed curriculum, the 
reintroduction of privilege and the suf- 
focation of progressive ideas. 

But the experience of those first 
few revolutionary steps serves as an 
inspiration to those who work in edu- 
cation, those who want to fight the 
oppression of youth and those who strive 
for a new society based on equality, cre- 
ativity and freedom. 

Education, as well as so many other 
spheres of life, was opened up to debate 


and experimentation, to the idea that 


the masses themselves could shape and 
control their destiny. The defeat of the 
revolution and the terrible setbacks that 
came with the rise of Stalinism could 
not entirely destroy this precious lega- 
cy of the first workers’ state in history. 
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| The hunger, disease and oppression in today’s world can be blamed on the domination of the multinationals 
and banks. Here Alison Hudson outlines how Lenin came to understand the imperialist epoch 


_ MORE THAN half a million children have died in Iraq 


since 1990 as a result of United Nations’ sanctions. Mil- 
lions are dying in Africa because of a lack of drugs to 
fight AIDS. Pro-independence supporters are shot dead 
in the streets in East Timor with arms sold to Indone- 
sia under New Labour’s ethical foreign policy. This is 
the world at the end of the twentieth century. 

Marxists call the world system that has dominated 
this century imperialism. It was Vladimir Lenin who 
analysed developments within capitalism in his pam- 
phlet, Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism, 
published in 1916. He sought to explain the causes of 
the first world war, which was then raging, as being root- 
ed within the stage of development that capitalism had 
reached rather than as a result of the policies of gov- 
ernments or the “accidents” of history. 

Lenin argued that twentieth century capitalism was 
no longer dominated by individual capitalists operating 
ina market ruled by free competition. Instead, there had 
been a massive growth in monopolies — huge corpora- 
tions cornering the market and dominating it. 

Monopolies were formed through the concentration 
of production in ever larger enterprises, through merg- 
er or buying up of competitors. This concentration often 
coincides with combination, that is the grouping togeth- 
er in a single enterprise of several different branches 
of industry e.g. a large steel plant that smelts iron ore, 
converts pig iron into steel, then rolls the steel into 
plate. 

The endless push to maximise profit drives the cap- 
italist to concentrate and combine, and so dominate 
more of the market. If a capitalist buys up or develop 
industries that provide raw materials or further process- 
es products (combination) initial costs are cut so more 
profit is extracted from the finished goods. Once start- 
ed this process is inexorable and the concentration of 
enterprises becomes so great that no competitors are 
left and the capitalist has a monopoly. 

Lenin believed the end of free competition and its 
replacement with the rule of monopolies was largely 
completed by the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Yet it originated in the 1860s when free competition 
reached its peak. Capitalists began to see the advantages 
of monopolies and cartels (monopolists joining forces 
onan international basis —also known as trusts) to reap 
greater profits from the booms and survive the slumps. 

After the relatively long boom at the end of the 
nineteenth century and the crisis of 1900-1903, monop- 
olies and cartels were established as “one of the foun- 
dations of economic life”. In the US in 1904, 1.1 per cent 
of businesses were responsible for half of all production. 

Lenin wrote: “Capitalism in its imperialist stage leads 
right up to the most comprehensive socialisation of pro- 
duction; it drags the capitalists, against their will and 
consciousness, into some sort of a new social order, a 


transitional one from complete free competition to com- 


__ plete socialisation.” 


But while “production becomes social... appropria- 


| tion remains private. The social means of production 
_ remain the private property of a few.” 


The privileged position of the monopolies leads to a 


: greater and greater contradiction between their advanced 


development and the lack of development of other sec- 


tions of industry. The drive for domination leads inevitably 
| toconflict and crises. 


The tendency to concentrate is also apparent with- 
in finance capital. The banks developed from being “mid- 
dlemen” used by the capitalists into powerful monopo- 
lies themselves, controlling the money capital of 


__ businesses, large parts of the means of production and 
_ thesources of raw materials nationally and abroad. They 
_ achieved this by directly annexing other banks and mak- 
- ing them into their branches and indirectly by acquir- 
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&@ imperialism 
combines both the 
concentration of 
capital into ever 
larger monopolies 
and their domination 
by finance capital. 


&@ The few 

the world either 
through direct rule, 
such as in colonies, 
or indirectly through 
political and 
economic rule, as 
with semi-colonies. 


@ However this 
domination does not 
gnd the disparity in 
growth or the 
tensions within the 
system, rather it 
increases the 
contradictions within 
capitalism, leading 
imperialism to be 
termed by Lenin the 
epoch of wars and 
revolutions. 


The last years of the nineteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the twentieth saw massive expansion in the 
network of banks, their rapid concentration and a 
huge growth in their turnover. By 1909 the three big 
Paris banks had 1,229 branches in France and the num- 
ber of accounts of the Credit Lyonnais had risen from 
28,535 in 1875 to 653,539 in 1912. 

From carrying out technical operations the banks 
had come into their own, the enormous scale of 
their dealings meant, said Lenin, that “a handful of 
monopolists subordinate to their will all the opera- 
tions both commercial and industrial, of the whole 
of capitalist society; for they obtain the opportunity 
— by means of their banking connections, their cur- 
rent accounts and other financial operations — first, to 
ascertain exactly the financial position of the various 
capitalists, then to control them, to influence them by 
restricting or enlarging, facilitating or hindering cred- 
its, and finally entirely determine their fate, determine 
their income, deprive them of capital, or permit them 
to increase their capital rapidly and to enormous 
dimensions etc.” 

They become the “common bookkeepers” of the whole 
capitalist class, organised and socialised in the same way 
as industry. Through the acquisition of shares and hold- 
ings in industry and through the appointment of bank 
and industry directors onto each others’ boards, the 
merging or union of the capital of industry and the banks 
progresses even further. 

Added to this is the role of state officials and ex- 
state officials on the boards of banks and industry, cre- 
ating a direct means for the banks and industry to gain 
political influence. By the turn of the century this process 
had resulted in domination of finance capital and the 
financial oligarchy that oversees it. 

The dominance of the financial oligarchy also means 
the dominance of a handful of “financially powerful 
states”. At the time Lenin was writing, the old capital- 
ist countries of Britain and France and the new rapidly 
expanding capitalist countries of Germany and the Unit- 
ed States owned 80 per cent of the world’s finance cap- 
ital between them. 

These few rich countries accumulated capital in gigan- 
tic proportions and consequently sought means of mak- 
ing greater profits from this capital. Commodities had 
long been exported but the rise of finance capital saw 
the concurrent rise in the export of capital (loans and 
investment) itself both within undeveloped parts of 
Europe and the colonial world. The advantages are clear: 
profits are high because of the scarce capital already 
there, the cheap land and raw materials, and low wages 
of the workers. Money can be made from servicing loans, 
from commercial treaties, from requiring the debtor 
country to use your country for orders, contracts etc. 
And all the profits can be repatriated back to the impe- 
rialist country itself. 

The imperialist nation states had by 1900 completed 
the seizure of all of the territories on the planet — 
either directly by colonial rule or indirectly by tying 
countries into economic subservience while formally 
observing their independence (semi-colonies) as with 
Argentina, which was dominated by Britain because of 
the huge amount of British capital invested there. 

Lenin argued that imperialism would not lead to sta- 
bility but to increasing instability, and a greater tendency 
towards war and economic crises. The rival imperialist 
powers would fight over the division and re-division of 
the world. The history of the twentieth century has trag- 
ically proved him to be correct. 

The division of the world was about obtaining prof- 
its, not promoting world harmony. The divisions were 
according to relative strength, resting on relative capi- 
tal — there was no virgin territory or market left, so instead 
of division, the cartels and imperialist nations would 


have to resort to re-division to increase their share, lead- _ 


ing to instability and even war. 
Overall Lenin predicted a tendency of the imperial- 


ist nations to become ever more parasitic on the rest of . 
the world — usurers, loan sharks, bullying less power-. _ 


ful nations to give up their goods and raw materials. 
Despite their enormous power and influence “finance 


capital and the trusts do not diminish but increase the 
differences in the rate of growth of the various parts of | 


the world economy”. This creates massive contradic- 


tions and tensions around the globe, and for all the incred- 
ible advances in productive forces we have seen this cen- 
tury, imperialism has not even come close to solving ~ 


thos¢ contradictions —as the 31 wars that took place last 
year alone prove. 


_Lenin’s words, written during the first imperialist - 


war are as true as ever: “what means other than war could 
there be under capitalism of removing the disparity 
between the development of productive forces and the 
accumulation of capital on the one side, and then divi- 
sion of colonies and ‘spheres of influence’ for capital 
on the other?” 

What does imperialism mean for the world working 
class? Exploitation, oppression and misery. Imperialism 
as an economic system relies on the exploitation of the 
non-imperialist world: colonies in Lenin’s day, semi 
colonies today. 

Imperialism also played a role in keeping the work- 
ing class in the imperialist countries in check. As arch- 
imperialist Cecil Rhodes admitted in 1895: 

“The Empire is a bread and butter question. If you 
want to avoid civil war, you must become imperial- 
ists.” 

In other words British bosses could deploy the greater 
profits made as a result of imperialism (super profits) to 
stop revolution at home. A section of the working class 
could be “bought off’ (at least temporarily) with some 
of these super profits. As well as higher wages and bet- 
ter terms and conditions for this layer of workers — the 
labour aristocracy — improvements in sanitation, 
lighting and housing benefited the mass of workers. 

The bitter legacy of this exploitation of the colonies 
and semi-colonies is not only the enduring poverty 
and oppression that blights Africa, Latin America and 
Asia, but the racism that was used to ideologically jus- 
tify the subjugation of millions upon millions of people. 
The beginning of the imperialist age saw a huge rise in 
rabid nationalism, militarism and the first anti-immi- 
gration laws. 

None of this means that the workers of the imperi- 
alist heartlands are lost forever to the cause of socialism. 
Every crisis forces the capitalists to turn on the work- 
ing class — including the aristocracy of labour. Every 
struggle contains the potential for generating the soli- 
darity and class consciousness that undermine all divi- 
sions inside the working class, including rdtism. And, 


because of the very nature of the imperialist system— — 


characterised by war and crisis, the likelihood for such 
struggles increases. 
Indeed, here was the final element of Lenin’s theo- 


ry of imperialism — namely that it opened up an : 





ooo 





epoch of wars and revolutions. He was right. The list 


of revolutions this century is enormous, stretching 
from Russia in 1905 to Indonesia in 1998. Those rev- 
olutions are as much a part of the imperialist epoch 


as war and economic crisis. And those revolutions hold — 


the key to overthrowing the imperialist world order. 


The question becomes: can revolutionary socialists win | 


leadership of the masses in order to push those revo- 


lutions towards a final victory against capitalism? For : 


Lenin the age of imperialism made the need for revo- 


lutionary internationalism literally a matter of life and : 


death for the workers of the world. And so it remains 


for us today 
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EAST TIMOR 


amaeces lalism’s crocodile tears 


THE FEROCITY of Indonesian repres- 
sion in East Timor was brought home 
to millions of television viewers world- 
wide when a young Timorese was 
hacked and shot to death on camera, 
outside the United Nations (UN) head- 
quarters in Dili. Pro-Indonesian mili- 
tias rampaged through the streets the 
day after the referendum on indepen- 
dence. 

The militias’ fury was a result of 
the failure of their attempt to intimidate 
the population. Despite a reign of ter- 
ror in large parts of the country, with 
assassinations, massacres and burning 
of villages, a massive 98.6 per cent of 
voters turned out to vote — 78 per cent 
voted for independence. 

In Maliana, near the border with 
Indonesian west Timor, 3,000 people 
waited outside the polling station at 
6.30.am to vote. Many had walked miles 
to get there. Over 2,000 of the town’s 
population had fled the area because 
of the constant onslaught of the mili- 
tias, over 30 residents had been mur- 
dered during the “campaign”. Across 
East Timor an estimated 50,000 peo- 
ple fled their villages prior to the vote. 

The violence led to several post- 
ponements of the polling day and 
protests by the UN that Indonesia was 


- failing to keep the agreement signed 


with the UN and Portugal, the old 
colonial power still recognised as 
“administering” East Timor. That agree- 
ment left the responsibility for ensur- 
ing a peaceful campaign in the hands of 
the Indonesian security services — mil- 
itary thugs not exactly renowned for 
their impartiality in East Timor. 
Indeed, a powerful faction of the 
armed forces closely associated with 





‘INDONESIA ts 


The 


THE INDONESIAN masses are paying 
the price for a revolution that stopped 
half-way. The limited democratic 
rights they now exercise were the ones 
they paid for with their own blood on 
the streets last year: 

If they hoped for a democratic assem- 
bly chosen by free, equal and direct suf- 
frage, the sweeping away of the corrupt 
Golkar regime, the removal of the army's 
dictatorial powers, jobs for the unem- 
ployed, land for the poor peasants, for 
the rights to self-determination for 
the peoples of the Indonesian archi- 
pelago — then they have been cruelly dis- 
appointed. 

Millions still hope to gain these ele- 
mentary democratic objectives from the 
president and the government which 
will emerge from the June elections. 
One thing is certain: they will be dis- 
appointed once again. - 

When the student-led demonstrators 


- poured onto the streets in May 1998 the 
dictatorship of President Suharto was 


shaken to its foundations. The terri- 
fied military and civilian godfathers of 


_ the regime unceremoniously dumped 
- Suharto and replaced him by his old 


crony, Habibie. 

Free elections were promised but 
with a year’s delay, to allow the regime 
to ride out the economic crisis with the 
help of the IMF and the army. The 
leaders of the bourgeois opposition 
Megawati Sukarnoputri, Amien Rais, 
and Abdurahman Wahid, rushed to do 
a Gea! with Habibie and General Wiran- 
to demobilise the mass movement. 


8 & September 1999 
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prendewnals uae terrorise East Timorese population 


more 20 years of bloody repression in 
East Timor and the deaths of 200,000 
people, set out to sabotage the referen- 
dum. Theygreated, armed and even paid 
the militias to carry out their dirty work. 





In November the students, who ini- 
tiated and headed the democratic move- 
ment, made a second attempt to oust 
the regime. They hoped to pressure the 
secular nationalist and Islamist politi- 
cians to head the struggle against 
regime. But Megawati, Rais, and Wahid 
had no intention whatsoever of pro- 
voking a revolution from below. 

Their eyes were on the prize of the 
June 1999 elections, a “peaceful tran- 
sition” that would open the pig trough 
of state power to them and their allies. 
They were as determined as Habibie and 
Wiranto to keep Indonesian capitalism 
and its brutal state machine intact. 

The final results of the elections are 
still not clear, such is the undemocra- 
tic complexity of the constitution 
accepted by the opposition. The suf- 
frage, if universal, is neither equal or 
direct. The 500-seat parliament has 
38 deputies appointed by the military 
high command. When parliament elects 
the president, it is joined by 65 repre- 
sentatives of ‘social and mass organi- 
sations’ and 135 provincial representa- 
tives who will over-represent Golkar’s 
strength in the countryside and outly- 
ing islands. 

Despite the fact that Megawati 
Sukarnoputri’s Indonesian Democrat- 
ic Party of Struggle (PDI-P) gained the 
largest number of votes and will have 
154 seats, this by no means guaran- 
tees her the presidency nor her party the 
decisive role in government. The whole 
system is designed to force Megawati to 
assemble a coalition, including the 


This was well known in Jakarta and to 
the UN. 

In June, Eurico Guterres, head of the 
“Thorn Militia”, responsible for killing 
dozens of people in Timor, was made 


figures of the old regime, in order to 
be elected president. Not that much forc- 
ing had to be done. She was only too 
willing to offer seats in the cabinet to all 
parties, including a substantial number 
to Golkar. 

Megawati and her party draw sup- 
port from the masses of Java and Bali 
where the majority of the population of 
Indonesia live. Not only is she the daugh- 
ter of Ahmed Sukarno, leader of the 
independence struggle against the 
Dutch and first president of the coun- 
try, but Suharto tried to crush her party 
in his last years in power. It was this 
struggle that gave her a reputation as 
a fighter against the regime. But she is 
a thoroughly bourgeois politician, seen 
by the imperialists as a useful tool to 
hoodwink and demobilise the masses. 

The military basis of the regime 
remains intact. Few of the opposition 
parties even challenge the notion of its 
“dual function”, political and military. 
It remains in place at every level of soci- 
ety, from the parliament down to the 
provincial and village level. It still acts 
as a “state within a state” as its actions 
in East Timor show. Real change is 
impossible in Indonesia without the 
breaking up of this powerful counter- 
revolutionary force. 

For the present, the revolutionary 
masses who fought against Suharto — 
the students, workers, peasants and 
poverty stricken shantytown dwellers — 
have been pushed to one side. Many of 
the student organisations who took a 
leading role in the struggle mistakenly 


head of a newly created civil defence 
guard in Dili to help the police with “law 
and order”! Key military commanders 
of “Kopassus” an elite commando unit 
used by Suharto for repression, and sup- 
posedly dissolved after his fall, were in 
fact organising the killings and intimi- 
dation. It is reliably reported that 
Army Commander General Wiranto 
tried to persuade the Indonesian cabi- 
net to call the referendum off at the end 
of July. He was overruled by the civilian 
members who were already subject to 
pressures from the US and other impe- 
rialist powers to honour the agreement 
or face the IMF pulling the plug on the 
economy. 

Day after day, attacks and murders 
take place under the eyes of the securi- 
ty services and UN. The militias even 
took over the airport at one point to stop 
people leaving, while the police looked 
on. The UN itself has come under attack, 
its unarmed police appealing to the 
Indonesian security forces for help to 
no avail. 

Kofi Annan made “vigorous protests”, 
as did the US, Portugal, Australia etc. 


But “business as usual” with the Indone- | 


sian regime is far more important for 
the imperialists than the lives of hun- 
dreds of Timorese. In the midst of the 
violence it was revealed that the Hawk 
jets being exported to the regime by 
Britain’s Labour government had been 
used over East Timor. Tony Blair took 
immediate action — and invited the mil- 
itary to our biggest arms fair to buy some 
more. 

The East Timorese people have 
demonstrated their desire for indepen- 
dence, not only in the referendum, but 
over 25 years of struggle since the inva- 
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called for a boycott of the elections. 

Yet the struggles in East Timor show 
the Achilles heel of the regime. The 
national question threatens to blow 
apart the new stability. The victory of 
the long struggle in East Timor, the fact 
that a referendum was forced out of the 
regime has not been lost on other 
minorities. 

The people of Aceh have a long his- 
tory of struggle, both against the Dutch 
and against Jakarta. The Suharto dicta- 
torship’s policy of ruthlessly exploiting 
the region’s oil and gas deposits while 
keeping the population in poverty, re- 
opened the demands for independence. 
Since the late 1980s the “Free Aceh 
Movement” has become an increas- 
ingly powerful military force. 

The fall of Suharto revealed the 
degree of repression carried out by the 
army in the 1990s and the collusion of 
the big oil companies like Mobil in it. 
Numerous mass graves were discovered 
and publicised. Recently, another in a 
long line of massacres was perpetrated 
by the army. At the end of July over 70 
civilians in one village were murdered 
and thrown into unmarked graves, pro- 
voking a two day general strike right 
across the province in August. Similar 
movements exist in West Papua (Irian), 
Ambon and in other areas. 

If Megawati gets the presidency she 
has few answers to the problems fac- 
ing Indonesia. In her first policy speech 
since “winning” the election she made 
many promises. She declared that not 
just Suharto but all his cronies would 
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sion in 1975. The Indonesian army 

and their agents will continue to try and 

thwart that wish until the very end. They 

will try and create bloody chaos, hoping 

that the new Indonesian parliament will 

reject the referendum decision when 

it meets in November. The East Timo- 

rese must look to their own organisa- 

tions of struggle, their own armed mili- 

tias, to achieve their state — not to the 

imperialists or the UN. 
Socialists world-wide should cam- 

paign for: 

@ Indonesian army and police out of 
East Timor, disarm their militias 

@ Halt all arms sales to the Indone- 
sian regime 

@ Arms and aid without conditions 
for the Timorese and their fighting 
organisations 

@® Immediate recognition of East 
Timor as a sovereign state —no toa 
UN/imperialist controlled “four 
year transition”, no UN-sponsored 
occupation by Australian, British or 
Portuguese imperialist forces 

® Convene a sovereign, revolutionary 

‘constituent assembly under the 

protection of the fighting organisa- 
tions and pro-independence mili- 
tias. 


DEMONSTRATE AGAINST 
THE ARMS FAIR 


Wednesday 15 September 
Sam: assemble at Mile End 


| Park, London, to march to 
| Canary Wharf Arms Exhibition. 
6 - 9pm: vigil at Marsh Wall 
(South Quay Docklands 
Light Railway) 








be brought to justice, only to offer 
Golkar seats in the cabinet. She sobbed 
when she spoke of the conflict in Aceh 
but then asked the people to “be patient”. 
She promised to allow them to retain 
more of their wealth but warned all 
“troubled areas” not to use the refer- 
endum weapon to break away from 
Indonesia. 

She attacked military repression and 
promised to reduce the army’s role in 
politics but she said her main priority 
was to “restore confidence in business”. 
She committed herself to supporting 
the IMF restructuring package and to 
pursuing further privatisations. The ail- 
ing Jakarta stock exchange jumped by 
3 per cent following her speech, a real 
vote of confidence by the bourgeoisie. 

But the revolution is not finished 
in Indonesia. If Habibie, with the sup- 
port of the army, cajoles his way to the 
presidency again the masses will come 
onto the streets. If Megawati gains the 
presidency, but under Wiranto and Habi- 
bie’s supervision, she has no answers to 
the political and economic crisis wrack- 
ing Indonesia. 

The radical student and workers’ 
organisations, the small left parties 
which offered the workers no clear 
revolutionary goal must address the 
strategic question. It is the task of com- 
munist revolutionaries in Indonesia to 
channel the disillusion and protests of 
the coming months and years into a real 
revolution — one that settles accounts 
with the old regime and with the capi- 
talist system that bred it. 
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CHRIS PATTEN’S proposed reform of 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary (RUC) 
provoked a massive propaganda cam- 
paign by the Orange bigots of North- 
ern Ireland. It was aimed against Sinn 
Fein and the IRA. Lurid details of pun- 
ishment beatings, death threats to 
alleged drug pushers, vandals and car 
thieves within the Catholic communi- 
ty, as well as the killing of RUC inform- 
ers, were all marshalled to prove that 
the IRA cease-fire had broken down. 

Revolutionaries hold no brief for the 
“social control” exercised by the Repub- 
licans in “their” community. The prob- 
lems of anti-social crime, drug addic- 
tion and so on, need economic and 
political power in the hands of work- 
ing class people to mobilise the 
resources which can wipe out these 
undoubted scourges on young lives. 

Certainly “policing” by the RUC, 
where it exists, is aimed at political 
repression. The jails are full of republi- 
cans not drug dealers, rapists or bur- 
glars. But an elitist “secret army”, 
even if it has deep roots in the com- 
munity cannot provide democratic peo- 
ple’s justice either. However, the scare- 
mongering over all this by the Unionist 
establishment was a diversion. 

The Loyalist disinformation cam- 
paign was well and truly bought by the 
British media. Moreover, it has dented 
the traditional “bipartisan” approach to 
Northern Ireland by the British parties. 
The Tories, moving ever more to the 
right under Hague, have lined them- 
selves up uncritically and uncondition- 
ally with the Unionist bigots. 

Yet, as evidence that the Republi- 
can cease-fire has broken down, it was 
simply hogwash. The number of these 
incidents has not increased of late and 
they were never included as a measure 
of the cease-fire until the moment of 
truth for the Unionists approached: shar- 
ing a cabinet with Sinn Fein and fac- 
ing proposals from the British on reform 
of the 13,000-strong RUC, plus 3,000 
full-time and 1,250 part time reservists. 

Scores of pipe bombs have been 





KOSOVA _ 


SINCE NATO troops entered Kosova 
and established a “protectorate”, 
80,000 to 150,000 Serbs have fled the 
province. Only 30,000 remain. A simi- 
lar story applies to the original Roma 
population of around 40,000 — only 
7,000 are left. This shows the 
hypocrisy of Clinton and Blair who 
claimed this war was fought to protect 
human rights. 

In the first two months after the Nato 
invasion some 250 Serbs and Roma were 
murdered. The world’s working class 
and progressive movements must 
unequivocally condemn these atrocities 
and their perpetrators. 

Of course, after the horrific attempt- 
ed genocide by Milosevic some sponta- 
neous revenge killings were inevitable. 
The uncovering of a series of mass graves 
on an almost weekly basis testifies to the 
scale. The perpetrators of these actions, 
and even more their planners and organ- 
isers, well deserve the most exemplary 
punishment. But most of them are in 
Serbia and not in Kosova today. 

However, there is mounting evidence 
that the campaign against the Serbs and 
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aimed at Catholics during this year 
alone. No matter that the IRA had clear- 
ly maintained its cease-fire against the 
Protestant paramilitaries and the state 
forces while the Protestant paramili- 
taries have kept up a spate of sectarian 
killings— itis the Republicans who are 
in the dock. 

At the same time Protestant terror 
gangs continue to murder innocent 
Catholics just because they are Catholics. 
Not only has the RUC not brought any 
of these killers to justice but they have 
been shown to be in collusion with some 
of them. They were undoubtedly 
involved in the assassination of solici- 
tors like Pat Finucane and Rosemary 
Nelson because they defended Republi- 
cans fitted up by the RUC. 

The RUC — with only eight per 
cent Catholics —also has a huge civilian 
infrastructure supplying it, a veritable 
“security industry”. It is the pride and 
joy of the entire Orange and Loyalist 
Movement. For most Protestants to 
touch it is to touch the Ascendancy and 
the Union. It has an over 80 per cent 
approval rating from them. Catholics 
on the other hand detest it as the spear- 
head of discrimination, oppression 
and insult. 

Patten’s reforms include symbolic 
measures like its renaming as “The 
Police Service of Northern Ireland” and 
abandoning the flying of the Union Jack 
outside police stations. The roar of rage 
that the surrender of such symbols 
will provoke need hardly be imagined. 
Slightly more substantial is Patten’s pro- 
posal to abandon the full-time reserves, 
to have a police board with all political 
parties represented on it, including Sinn 
Fein, and division of the force into local 
districts. Last, but not least, Patten pro- 
poses a recruitment drive until the force 
has 42 per cent Catholics. 

While these proposals — if they 
were carried out in full— in no way end 
or even undermine British rule in North- 
ern Ireland, they would undermine 
the old sectarian Orange statelet— and 
with it many of the economic privileges 
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Roma who remained is not “sponta- 
neous” but well-organised. 

The US-based Human Rights Watch 
organisation released a report in August, 
entitled “Abuses against Serbs and Roma 
in the new Kosovo”, which documents 
abductions, beatings, house-burning 
and murders of Serbs and Roma. The 
most notable was the massacre of 14 
Serb farmers in Gracko, a village near 
Pristina. Gracko is surrounded by Alban- 
ian villages under Kosova Liberation 
Army (KLA) control and many of its 
inhabitants are refugee settlers from 
Bosnia and the Krajina. The villagers, 
aged 15 to 60, were harvesting their 
crops on July 23 when they were cut 
down by automatic weapons fired at 
close range from several directions. 
According to Gracko inhabitants the 
attackers were soldiers of the KLA. 

The report concludes that: 

“The most serious incidents of vio- 
lence...have been carried out by mem- 
bers of the KLA. Although the KLA lead- 
ership issued a statement on July 20 
condemning attacks on Serbs and Roma, 
and KLA political leader Hashim Thaci 
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which that state dispenses. An impor- 
tant sector of the Protestant commu- 
nity will fight tooth and nail to prevent 
this. 

And they know that if the release of 
prisoners were stopped and Sinn Fein 
expelled from the talks, it would mean 
that the whole peace process was dead 
in the water. The IRA is one side in the 
war. If the British and Unionist state will 
not negotiate with them, then there can 
be no peace. 

It would become clear as day that no 
reforms worth talking about would 
come from the Brits or the Orange 
Ascendancy. For the latter another “Fen- 
ian plot” would have been defeated 
and British “Lundys” like Mo Mowlam 
seen off. 

It was, of course, no surprise that Ian 
Paisley of the Democratic Unionist 
should voice this demand. It was also no 
surprise that David Trimble and the Offi- 


cial Unionists should take up these calls — 


as the moment for entering the joint 
executive approached and as the date for 
the release of Chris Patten’s report on 
the RUC arrived. 

Revolutionary socialists and level- 





publicly denounced the July 23 massacre 
of 14 Serb farmers, it remains unclear 
whether these beatings and killings were 
committed by local KLA units acting 
without official sanction, or whether they 
represent a co-ordinated KLA policy.” 

The US based Institute of War & 
Peace Reporting identifies a further ele- 
ment: 

“The Albanian Mafia, posing as 
freedom fighters, have turned the 
‘ethnic cleansing’ of Kosovo into a lucra- 
tive business.” 

Units of the KLA engaged in revenge 
attacks on Serbs were being manipu- 
lated by the Mafia in a housing scam, 
with vacant properties being sold to 
homeless ethnic Albanians for 400 Ger- 
man marks each. 

The purpose of abductions and beat- 
ings is clearly to terrorise Serbs and 
Roma into leaving Kosova: most of those 
abducted are subsequently released but 
warned to leave Kosova. House-burn- 
ings are also widespread. Thirty Roma 
homes were torched in the Brekoc 
neighbourhood of Djakovica within the 
space of three hours on July 12. Uni- 
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headed Irish nationalists have always 
known that the parties of the Protestant 
Ascendancy would never voluntarily give 
up anything that was essential to their 
power. And the ability to dole out priv- 
ileges to their supporters, which the con- 
trol of the state machine in the Six 
Counties gives them, will never be vol- 
untarily surrendered. Someone must 
force their grip from power. 

Although Blair has held on for the 


~ moment, he — like all previous Labour 


governments as well as the more polit- 
ically liberal Tory ones — refuses to 
face a fundamental dilemma. Only a will- 
ingness to call the Unionists’ bluff, to 
openly make the membership of the 
United Kingdom (with all its econom- 
ic subsidies to the Orange statelet and 
the Protestant labour aristocracy) total- 
ly conditional on the acceptance of a set- 
tlement agreed by the British parliament 
and by the Irish population, North and 
South, will break the log jam of 
Orangeism. British recognition of the 
present Orange veto (consent of the 
majority of the people of Northern Ire- 
land) dooms any settlement which could 
meet the most elementary demands of 


formed KLA soldiers told the families to 
leave their homes a few days before. The 
Roma neighbourhood in Pec was almost 
entirely looted and burned in late June. 

Veton Surroi the publisher of the 
Pristina daily, Koha Ditor, has bravely 
condemned this campaign: 

“I know how Kosovo’s remaining 
Serbs, and indeed Roma, feel, because 
I, along with nearly 2 million Albanians, 
was in exactly the same situation only 
two and a half months ago. I recognise 
their fear..... 1 know the obvious excuse, 
namely that we have been through a bar- 
baric war in which Serbs were respon- 
sible for the most heinous crimes and 
in which the intensity of violence has 
generated a desire for vengeance among 
many Albanians. This, however, is no 
justification. Those Serbs who carried 
out Belgrade’s orders and committed 
atrocities against Albanians have already 
fled, as have others fearing reprisals from 
relatives of the thousands who are buried 
in mass graves. Today's violence — more 
than two months after the arrival of 
NATO forces — is more than simply an 
emotional reaction. It is the organised 








s Orange 


the oppressed Irish nationalist popula- 
tion. 

If the Protestant Ascendancy is not 
forced to give up its brutal, corrupt, sec- 
tarian, paramilitary police force, if 
they are not forced to relinquish their 
near monopoly of the lucrative jobs in 
the state bureaucracy and security 


industry, if their first cut of the best jobs... 


in industry and commerce is no longer 
an option then they will continue to bel- 
low “No Surrender” to every peace 
deal until it is whittled down to one total- 
ly unacceptable to the nationalist pop- 
ulation. 

Blair is up against the Orange dilem- 
ma — one which has changed its form 
but is at root the one faced by Gladstone, 
Asquith, Lloyd George and Harold 
Wilson. Is there any sign that Tony Blair 
is made of sterner stuff? No, British 
imperialism — despite the pitiful illu- 
sions of Adams and McGuinness — will 
not force the united front of Orange 
reaction to bow the knee. 

It cannot do so without opening deep 


divisions in its own ranks. To do so would — 


open a full-scale constitutional crisis in’ 
Britain, into which the monarchy, the 
army and the other unelected appara- 
tus of state would be drawn. Therefore 


the most likely outcome is that Patten’s’ 


proposals will be watered down and 


Mowlam will be “promoted” out of the © 


Six Counties. 

Yet if the republican leaders accept 
a bowdlerised “Orange version” of the 
Good Friday agreement, above all with 
the RUC intact, then the Republican 
movement will fragment and various 


forms of armed struggle, even if they — 


have less prospect of a military victory, 
will resume. 

If the workers of Northern Ireland, 
of the Irish Republic and of Britain do 
not want to see this endless spiral 
resume its hopeless course then they 


must take up a mass struggle on the . 


streets of all three states — around a slo- 
gan Karl Marx urged on the British 
workers 160 years ago: “the repeal of the 
Union.” 


and systematic intimidation of all Serbs 
simply because they are Serbs and there- 
fore are being held collectively respon- 
sible for what happened in Kosovo.” 

Those socialists worldwide who sup- 
ported the armed struggle of the KLA 
against the attempted genocide, direct- 
ed by Milosevic, must equally condemn 
the KLA and all attempts to ethnically 
cleanse Kosova of its Serb and Roma 
population. 

It is ever more urgent that the work- 


ers and the internationally minded youth 


of Kosova —who did not suffer and fight 
to simply reverse the horrors of ethnic 
cleansing — combine into a revolution- 
ary workers’ party. This party must fight 
— politically in the first instance — the 
ethnic cleansing, the Nato-occupa- 
tion, the restoration of capitalism, 


whether by the multinationals or the” 


local Mafia. 

Kosova’s workers must link up 
with the working classes of Serbia and 
the surrounding Balkan states because 
the only strategy for peace and freedom 
in the Balkans is a socialist federation 
of workers’ states. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


@ The global class struggle: South Africa, Latin America and Iran 
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challenge ANC rule 


The South African working class has responded to the ANC’s electoral victory and the continuing 
attacks of the bosses with some of the largest protests since the end of — reports Lesley Day 


workers have shown that there are 
A. limits to their patience with the 
ANC’s leaders. Strikes and protests 
about jobs and pay revealed a new will- 
ingness to challenge the government 
since the ANC received a massive 66 
per cent of the vote in the June elec- 
tions. It secured this decisive victory 
with the help of its Alliance partners, 
COSATU, the biggest trade union fed- 
eration, and the South African Com- 
munist Party (SACP). 

The workers’ organisations ran mass 
campaigns in factories and communi- 
ties urging an ANC vote and stressing 
the government’s achievements in the 
previous five years. But as soon as the 
working class started to press its own 
demands after the election, it became 
clear that Thabo Mbeki’s new adminis- 
tration would continue to rule on behalf 
of the South African capitalists. The belt- 
tightening programme, ironically enti- 
thed Growth, Employment and Redis- 
tribution (GEAR), puts severe 
restrictions on the growth of public sec- 
tor spending. 

Despite gains such as increased 
house-building and provision of utili- 
ties, overall living standards for many 
workers have stagnated or even fallen. 
Last year unemployment actually rose 
by 186,000 — and that was just the offi- 
cial figure. There have been massive job 
losses in several key private sector indus- 
. tries and even in the public sector the 
number of jobs fell between 1995 and 
1998. Meanwhile, restrictions on the 
private bosses’ drive to accumulate have 
--eased considerably, Company tax has 
fallen again from 35 per cent to 30 per 
cent and there has been a big flight of 
capital out of the country. 

With discontent growing among its 
rank and file members, COSATU’s lead- 
ership launched a campaign against the 
job losses, high interest rates and the 
reduction of import tariffs. It expected 
to join an Alliance “summit” with the 
ANC and SACP in August to discuss 
GEAR, but at the last minute the ANC 
leadership called this off. 

“Relations are very tense,” said a 
senior SACP officer. “There is a feeling 
that some people in the ANC want 
COSATU and the SACP to help in an elec- 
tion campaign but then drop us as soon 
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as it’s over.” 

At the same time as the attacks on 
jobs, both public and private sector 
employers have been trying to squeeze 
real wages. This immediately contra- 
dicts the promise to reduce the 
“apartheid wage gap” — the huge dif- 
ferences between rich and poor that still 
run largely in parallel with the racial 
divide. 

This bosses’ offensive on pay pro- 
voked a strike wave this winter. Miners 
sustained a week-long strike and won 
an 8 per cent increase, just above the 
real inflation rate, and a promise of an 
above inflation rise next year. In the post 
office, strikes and a go-slow followed, 
with managers threatening a lock-out. 
The most serious strike has been among 
central and local government workers. 
They have borne the brunt of the bud- 
get restrictions with the government 
setting out its wages policy as early as 
last January. 

The 12 public sector unions demand- 
ed increases of between 10 and 15 per 
cent — to meet inflation and raise the 
wages of the worst-paid. They found 
themselves labelled “selfish” and “econ- 
omist”. The goveenment tried coun- 
terposing the wage bill to other public 
sector spending. In response the unions 
pointed out that public sector work- 
ers have shouldered the impact of the 
spending squeeze. The average public 
servant earns R3,000.a month (just over 
£300 a month), compared to a cabinet 
minister’s monthly salary of R40,000. 
The lowest-paid public sector workers 
earn just R1,500 a month — not a living 
wage. 

Long negotiations and fruitless 
attempts at conciliation saw the unions 
reduce their demands considerably toa 
7.3 per cent rise (8 per cent for teach- 
ers), while the government conceded 


little and then unilaterally imposed a 6.3' 
per cent increasé in August. Furious: 


public sector workers staged the biggest 
strike since the end of apartheid on 24 
August. The government had expected 
action from the core of the more mili- 
tant unions such as the National Edu- 
cation, Health and Allied Workers 
(NEHAWU) and the South African 
Democratic Teachers’ Union. But in fact 
the 24 August action embraced a far 
wider swathe of workers across the 





A striker’s hat spells out a defiant message 


whole of the public sector. Over half a 
million came out on strike including 
some of the old “moderate” and pre- 
dominantly white unions. 

ANC spokespersons hastily issued 
statements saying they would like to see 
“compromises from all sides”, but 
sovernment ministers continued to 
resist any major concessions. Talks were, 
however, expected to resume between 
COSATU representatives and the gov- 
ernment by mid-September. The gap 
has now narrowed and a deal could well 
be in the offing, though it is likely to sig- 
nify nothing more than a temporary 
truce. 

Whatever the precise outcome of the 
present dispute, it is clear that public 
sector workers are likely to face a deal 
that falls far below their original just 
demands. There are plenty of lessons to 


learn from the recent wave of struggles. 
The willingness of the membership to 
fight, in contrast to the leadership’s 
eagerness to compromise, shows the 
need for rank and file control over the 
dispute, the need for cross-union links, 
and the crucial importance of raising 
overtly political demands such as an end 
to privatisation and swingeing taxa- 
tion of the rich. 

Workers need to challenge the whole 
basis of the Alliance between their organ- 
isations and the ANC-led government. 
While COSATU and SACP leaders claim 
the Alliance means that workers can 
have an influence on the government, 
the traffic has been virtually all one way 
— the workers’ organisations are tied 
to a capitalist government. They have 
become its foot-soldiers among the 
masses. 


At both COSATU’s conference held 
in August and in the pages of the SACP’s 
press, there have been signs of mount- 
ing pressure from below. The leaders 
have been taking time out to defend the 
Alliance. A leadership paper to COSATU’s 
20 August Special Congress claimed that 
the election campaign had helped over- 
come the gap between the ANC leader- 
ship and its mass base. Now the Alliance 
structures should be given more say in 
policy-making and the government 
should stop calling all critics “counter- 
revolutionary”! 

Speakers felt obliged to warn the 
COSATU-backed ANC MPs that although 
they might be under ANC rather than 
COSATU discipline, they should remem- 
ber their “moral and historical obliga- 
tions’. 

SACP secretary general Blade Nzi- 
mande, addressing the Special Congress, 
declared that it was the working class’ 
responsibility to “pull its weight” behind 
a strong ANC government, not “run 
away from the task”. This is a none too 
veiled warning to those calling for a 
break from the ANC. At the same time, 
Nzimande gave a graphic illustration of 
what being tied to the ANC government 
means. Rather than declaring whole- 
hearted support for the public sector 
workers and calling on all workers and 
party cadre to mobilise support, he 
uttered a string of weasel words. It would 
be wrong, he said for the public sector 
unions to “advance the interests of their 
members as if they were an opposition 
to the government just as it would be 
wrong for them to mechanically sup- 
port each and every government deci- 
sion”. 

Meanwhile, the SACP’s monthly, 
Umsebenzi, noted that SACP mem- 
bers find themselves on both sides of the 
bargaining table in the public sector 
strikes — some as government ministers 
and others as trade union leaders, before 
declaring that this should be seen as a 
challenge rather than an embarrass- 
ment! 

The leaders of the SACP are wrong. 
Rather than strengthening the Alliance, 
the workers’ organisations should be 
breaking from it. Workers need their 
own revolutionary party not an alliance 
with the ANC or a treacherous pro-cap- 
italist workers’ party like the SACP. 


Iranian government clampdowns on opposition 


Viore than 2,000 students and workers are 
currently being tortured in Iranian jails after 
the Islamist regime moved to crush a 
nationwide rebeilion over the summer 
months. A number of prisoners are already 


believed to have been killed. 


In June and July, thousands of students ‘ 


campuses, demanding, ~Death to 


dictatorship!” and “Long live freedom!”. 

The response from the police, the right 
wing military squads, the Pasdars, and the 
clerical fascist thugs of Hizbollah, and the 
Asaar, was swift and brutal. They surrounded 
the universities in Tehran and in other cities 
and began arbitrarily arresting everyone in 
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the street who might be a student or a 
coin ag age one gd 
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regime to release some protesters, others 
were attaeked by baton-wielding cops and 
thugs. In an attempt to crush the movement, 
Pasdars even raided the dormitories of 
staging a defiant sit-in. On 5 July seven 
students were killed by police in their 
dormitories in Amir Abaad near Tehran. 

Those who were not immediately arrested 
were beaten up so badly they were 
hospitalised. But even in hospital, the gangs 
pursued the students, dragging their victims 


from their beds and taking them to torture 

camps like the infamous Evin prison. Two 

students reportedly died in the hospital. 
Two prominent student leaders, 


want a thaw in Iran’s relations with 
imperialism. This reforming wing is prepared _ this growing anger were felt in the 
to make democratic concessions in order to workplaces. 


undermine the fundamentalists and win the 
trust of the USA. 

it was these forces who put forward 
into office in 1997 with mass support. In a 
Mohajerinejad, were paraded on television, country where 60 per cent of the population 
having clearly been drugged and tortured, to is under 25, students are a large and 
recant their crimes and admit to being 
agents of “foreign powers”. 

During the past two years, the Iranian 
ruling class has been bitterly divided. increasingly 
Despite the continued anti-Western rhetoric not only by Khatemi’s failure to introduce 


of the Islamists many bosses and clerics too, ' meaningful reforms but also his willingness 
to bring in counter-reforms. The first signs of 


significant section of society and they 

played a large part in Khatemi’s campaign. 
But in the last few months, workers and 

students have grown 


frustrated 
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Latin America is now deep in economic recession. From the Southern Cone to Mexico unemployment 
has soared. Governments are imposing yet more IMF-dictated austerity measures. The response has 
been a wave of mass demonstrations, occupations of universities and sectional strikes. Dave Stockton 
looks at a few examples 


Latin 


COLOMBIAN GENERAL 
STRIKE 


A general strike by 350,000 Colombian 
public sector workers paralysed Bogo- 
ta, Medelin, Cali and Barranquilla, a 
port city on the Caribbean, for two 
days at the beginning of September. 
Burning barricades of buses helped the 
strikers hold off the paramilitary riot 
police and water cannons. 

Their demands were an end to the 
assassination of trade union leaders and 
local activists by the death squads linked 
to the military, a moratorium on the 
huge public sector debt and the break- 
ing off of negotiations for a $3.5 bn loan 
from the IMF which will only come with 
a new round of austerity measures. 

Colombia is in the worst economic 
depression it has suffered since the 1930s 
according to the New York Herald Tri- 
bune. At the same time the government 
of President Pastrana, elected ona 
programme of reaching peace in the 35 
year long war between the Colombian 
military and the two powerful guerril- 
la movements, the FARC and the ELN, 
has failed to achieve its objectives. 

The strike was concluded without 
achieving its aims but the unions made 
clear that it was a warning strike. A joint 
government commission to discuss the 
unions’ demands has been set up. But 
this is unlikely to resolve anything of 
importance. Colombia’s workers need 
to prepare an all out general strike, 
not only by public sector workers but of 
the entire working class if they are to 
tackle the deepening crisis and the 
attacks on working class militants. 


MEXICO 

Students have been on strike for three 
months at the National Autonomous 
University of Mexico (UNAM), the 
country’s largest university with 
267,000 students. 

The university administration 
imposed a $63 fee per semester on stu- 
dents. Until now, except for a symbolic 
fee of about two US cents, UNAM stu- 
dents were not required to pay tuition 
fees. The new measures sparked an 
explosion of protest from the students 
defending the principle, written in the 
Mexican Constitution, that guarantees 
a free university education. 

The UNAM directors, for their part, 
point out that many of the public uni- 
versities in Mexico already charge min- 


independent trade unions are illegal in 


iran. Meanwhile workers face all the 


liberal offensive. Wages are often paid late, 
or not at all. Privatisation results in massive 
lay-offs. 


Parliament is in the process of passing a 
major amendment to the labour laws, which 
will exempt workers from any protection In 
workplaces with less than four employees. 
That amounts to two million workers or 40 
per cent of the nation’s workforce. No health 
and safety checks, no minimum wage, no 
redundancy rights for them. In a situation 
where there are, according to official 
figures, 10,000 deaths at work every year 
and 150,000 injuries resulting in loss of limb, 


this new attack was rightly seen as 
legalising murd 


A massive May Day demonstration - with 


over 100,000 workers on It - forced 
workersPOWER 





imal fees. Many students see the step as 
the first towards the privatisation of uni- 
versity education. Private universities 
in Mexico serve the upper middle class- 
es and the rich. Typically they charge 
between $2,000 and $3,000 per semes- 
ter. 

Many sections of the working class 
— including electrical workers, teachers, 
academic and university workers — are 
supporting the student movement. The 
National Organising Committee of Edu- 
cation Workers (CNTE), which repre- 
sents Mexico City’s teachers, initiated 
strike action in support of the students. 
The electrical workers, fighting the gov- 
ernment’s plan to privatise Mexico’s elec- 
trical utilities (also in opposition to 
the language of the Constitution), have 
joined in student demonstrations. 

The struggle has attracted the sup- 
port of all those who oppose the free 
market policies of the ruling party and 
its subordination of the Mexican econ- 
omy to the dictates of the IMF. 

Students from other universities are 
organising in support of the UNAM pro- 
testers. The students have formed a Gen- 
eral Strike Committee (CGH) and are 
occupying the gigantic campus in Mex- 
ico City. They have also organised protest 
marches involving tens of thousands of 
students and workers. 

The students have been subjected to 
kidnappings and beatings by goons from 
the PRI, the governing party. Clearly stu- 
dents have to deepen their links with the 
workers who are sympathetic to them 
and create defence squads that can pro- 
tect this and future struggles. 


ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s economy is in deep reces- 
sion In the first quarter of this year 
alone it contracted by three per cent. 
Argentinian exports fell 13 per cent in 
the first four months of 1999 and 
exports to the Mercosur bloc, includ- 
ing Brazil, fell by 27 per cent. Among 
the sectors hardest hit are the automo- 
bile industry, which has seen a 43.9 per 
cent fall; metalworking, a 30 per cent 
decline; and textiles, 19 per cent. 
Industry is hard-hit by the recession 
across the border in Brazil and the free 
float of the country’s currency. Exports 
to Brazil fell by 29 per cent in the first 
five months of the year, resulting in loss- 
es to the Argentine economy of nearly 
$1 billion. 50 per cent of Argentine auto 







the students. 


Parliament to delay, but not withdraw, the 
introduction of the new law. Kt also signalled 
to the working class and students that the 
regime could be challenged. A new mood of 


At the start of the student protests, the 
majority of the activists saw their role as 
exerting extra-parilamentary pressure in 
support of the President Khatami. But when 


Student Union summed up the new mood: 
“We began our movement thinking you 
are behind us in bringing about a change and 

‘civil society’. But it is clear now we were 
deceived by your smiles and promises. You 
seem to have sided with the fundamentailsts 
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production is destined for export across 
the Brazilian border. Meanwhile, as 
exports of industrial goods dry up, the 
prices on agricultural products and raw 
materials have fallen drastically, accord- 
ing to some estimates resulting in loss- 
es of $5 billion. 

At the same time the government of 
Federal President Carlos Menem is 
imposing a budgetary squeeze, extract- 
ed by the IMF as the price of $2.8 billion 
of loans, and another $7 billion in con- 
tingency credits. The Argentinian econ- 
omy is expected to contract overall by 
between two to four per cent in 1999, 


and unemployment is increasing, with- \ 


next month's jobless figures expected to 
reach 15 per cent. 

During Argentina's last recession, in 
1995 after the Mexican peso crisis, mass 
street uprisings erupted in several of the 
poorer provinces — involving blazing 
barricades of tires, mass demonstrations 
and strikes. These broke out when 
regional governments were unable to 
pay their public servants’ wages. 

No wonder then that when such a 
situation began to develop in the north- 
ern state of Corrientes, Menem’s gov- 
ernment promptly dispatched paramil- 
itary police but at the same time 
executed an about-face on its previous 


refusal to provide financial assistance to ~ 


the beleaguered state government 
Argentina is now facing presidential 
elections which puts some limits on the 
government's repression and the savagery 
of it austerity. But the room for manoeu- 
vre of the bourgeois politicians is limited 
Official Peronist candidate Eduar- 





now in attacking the students.” 
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do Duhalde — supposedly a more tradi- 
tional Peronist, rather than a neo-lib- 
eral "Menemist” — adopted the demand 
for forgiveness of the country’s $100 bil- 
lion foreign debt, thinking this would 
be an attractive campaign slogan. The 
response from the capitalist parasites to 
this bit of populist demagogy was imme- 
diate. Argentina’s stock market plum- 
meted by nine per cent and Duhalde 
abandoned his pledge the next day. 
The country’s Vice President, Carlos 
Ruckauf went to Washington on July 20 
to meet with representatives the World 
Bank and US Administration officials. A 
supporter of Duhalde, Ruckauf offered 


_assurances that there would be no reneg- 
‘ing on Argentine foreign debt payments 


and made a declaration of submission 
to the international banks. 

The international bankers had their 
own demands to make: swingeing 
“labour and fiscal reforms,” i.e. a brutal 
assault on the living standards of the 
Argentine working class and the deep- 
ening of the Menem government's drive 
to privatise state enterprises and wipe 
out social services. 

Despite the loyalty of the Peronist 
functionaries to the prescriptions of Wall 
Street and the International Monetary 
Fund, the government fears provoking 
social upheavals. 

Sparked by an official unemployment 
rate of 14.5 per cent, unrest is growing. 
In June alone, 13,000 more jobs were 
wiped out, with 91,000 workers joining 
the unemployment lines over the past 
year. According to government fig- 
ures, the number of jobless has risen to 
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demonstrations and of a high level of 





1.9 million, while another 1.8 million 
are forced to subsist on part-time jobs, 
unable to find full-time work. 

Meanwhile, the government has faced 
mounting protests from different sectors “ 
of the population and has been forced 
to make a series of humiliating retreats. 

Earlier this month the Argentine 
Congress took a hasty vote to delay the 
imposition of a new vehicle tax designed 
to pay for teachers’ salaries after strik- 
ing lorry drivers nearly brought the 
country’s economy to a halt. The Menem 
government was on the brink of impos- 
ing a “state of emergency.” 

Last May the government was forced 
to rescind major cuts in education in 
the face of mass student protests and the 
resignation of Education Minister 
Susana Decibe. 

And in June, tax concessions were 
made to farmers after a four-day strike. 
These concessions proved inadequate, 
however, to prevent a mass march of 
farmers on the Plaza de Mayo in Buenos 
Aires on 2] July to protest against falling 
prices and lack of government support 
for the agricultural sector, 

In June strikes and demonstrations 
of teachers, tutors, parents, health work- 
ers, pagsioners and even the police 
erupted in the northern province of Cor- 
rientes. Public sector workers had not 
been paid for over two months and 
had not received their December 1998 
salary bonus. The reason for this is sim- 
ple. The provincial government is bank- 
rupt and the provision of social services 
had also been suspended. 

Other workers supported the teach- 
ers’ strike, with public transport work- 
ers and prison guards taking industri- 
al action on June 18 and joining a 
mass picket of the state government 
offices In the interior of the province 
lorry drivers’ blockaded a major arteri- 
al route in protest against increased state 
charges. On June 21-22, different groups 
of professional workers from the private 
sector took to the streets in the capital 
for the first time. They had not received 
their salaries and demanded an urgent 
solution to the financial crisis. 

The scale of the protest forced Pres- 
ident Carlos Menem to disburse six mil- 
lion pesos to prop up the Corrientes gov- 
ernment. This money will not cover 
all the back wages and pensions, much 
less meet future payments —and mean- 
while the social crisis is worsening. 








The Tabriz students are absolutely right. women’s participation in the protests point 
Khatami has sided with the fundamentalists. to an alternative to relying on the 
The crunch came at the end of July, when the wing of the bourgeoisie. Indeed the “Islamic 
Pasdars issued a waming in the Republic”, in reality a foul clerical 
fundamentalist newspaper, Kayhan, dictatorship, cannot be reformed it can only 
demanding that the president stop be blown up by mass revolution. 


supporting the students and claiming that 
his reforms had gone too far. Within days, 
Khatami capitulated and a wave of 
repression was unleashed. 

it is now crucial that the international 
workers’ and students’ movements do 
everything in their power to halt the torture 
and murder and demand the immediate and 
unconditional release of all the students and 


But if the workers and students are not to 
be cheated out of everything they fought for 
as they were in the early 1980s they must 
fight not only for full democratic rights and 
workers’ demands but for a workers’ 
republic based on shoras (councils) made up 
of delegates of the workers, the urban and . 
rural poor and the youth. To fight for this a 
revolutionary workers party must be bullt in 


workers arrested over the summer. iran. 

If we succeed in this, then there Is e . messages of support and 
indication that a new revolutionary situation condemnations of the arrests to: The Sit-in 
will begin to develop in Iran. Evidence of Protest Committee, fax: 0171-603 6015; 
workers joining the students on the email: tir78@hotmail.com 
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ONY BENN recently announced his 

intention to step down from parlia- 

ment. He will not contest his 

Chesterfield seat at the next general 

election. Benn’s departure represents 

the end of an era for British politics in general 
and for the left in particular. 

Now 74 years old, Benn is the longest-serving 


Tony Benn’s retirement 
marks the end of an era 
for the left. Dave Telfer 

examines his political 
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. cer d SESSES © 1950, when he became MP for Bristol South East 


where he remained for all but three years until 
1983. 

During those three years, between 1960 and 
1963, he fought to renounce the title, inherited 
from his father, of Viscount Stansgate, which 
forced him out of the Commons. He has fought 
a total of 17 parliamentary elections during his 
political career, up to the last general election 
when he was re-elected as MP for Chesterfield, 
a seat he first won in a by-election in 1984. Benn 
was a member of the Labour Party NEC between 
1959-93. 

Benn has long had a reputation as a’maver- 
ick: as postmaster general he attenipted to have 
the queen’s head removed from stamps. He is also 
known, rather remarkably, as a politician who 
has become more radical as he became older. 
Harold Wilson apparently once commented that 
Benn “immatured with age.” 

While famous as a left winger, Benn has never 


current state of the 
Labour left 
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Wilson and James Callaghan in the 1960s and 
1970s, including Minister of Technology, Sec- 
retary of State for Industry and Secretary of State 
for Energy. 

It is in this period that his commitment to 
“democracy” and Parliament, even if it meant 
attacking workers became clear. Throughout the 
late 1970s, including the period of mass strikes 


Given that the right drew the opposite con- 
clusion — that the unions and the working class 
had led to the downfall of a Labour government 
and should be attacked for doing so—a battle was 
inevitable. To his credit Benn sided with the :never 
again” camp and quickly rose to become the 
leader of a powerful left pushing for constitu- 
tional reform of the party to restrict the power of 
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claimed to be a revolutionary. He has always dis- 
missed the need for a revolution in Britain, coun- 
terposing the power of parliament: 

“The reason why the labour movement has 
never espoused a revolutionary alternative in 
Britain, as some socialists have done abroad, is 
because we ourselves fashioned the democracy 
which should express itself through a fully func- 
tioning democratic parliament. Therefore to ask 
the British labour movement to abandon democ- 


the Russian Revolution of October 1917 which 
was made by the masses not by a coup d’état as 
every honest account of it, even by bourgeois aca- 
demics, proves. 

_ Benn’s theoretical attachment to reformism 
— even of the most left variety — explains the 
ups and downs of his long political career. His 
achievements have always been limited, hemmed 
in by the restrictions of a capitalism that he dis- 
liked but could never conceive of overthrowing 
by revolutionary means. The compromises and 
even betrayals championed that resulted from 
this have been as much a feature of Benn’s 
political life as his much vaunted radicalism. 

Benn’s early political career saw him hold sev- 
eral posts in the Labour governments of Harold 
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in 1978/79 known as the Winter of Discontent, 
he remained a member of one of the most right 
wing Labour governments ever seen. As workers 
fought the imposition of the wage cutting Social 
Contract with strike action, Benn held fast to the 
principle of “collective responsibility” in the 
Labour cabinet, refusing to challenge the 
union bashing strategy of Jim Callaghan and 
Denis Healey who were determined to undermine 
union power. 


fited most from the deal due simply to geologi- 
cal factors (Nottinghamshire in particularly) 
became bastions of scabbing in the fight against 
pit closures and fatally undermined the effec- 
tiveness of the national strike. 

The years after 1979, when Labour began their 
long period of opposition, were the heyday for 
Bennism as a distinctive trend in the Labour Party. 
In 1979 the election defeat did shake the 
Labour Party up considerably. A large number of 
activists, rightly, blamed the Callaghan leader- 
ship for the defeat and for attacking the working 
class. They began to rally around the slogan “never 
again”, meaning, never again a Labour govern- 
ment that broke its manifesto pledges and turned 
on the See wns 
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the Labour leadership and enhance the power of 
the membership. 

Released from the duty of supporting a Labour 
government if office, Benn made two challenges 
to the leadership, coming within 1% in 1981 of 
beating Dennis Healey for the post of deputy 
leader and challenging Neil Kinnock for the party 
leadership in 1988 on a ticket with Eric Heffer. 

As it turned out 1981 was the heyday of the 
left. But its moment of near victory — a victory 


. “* yacyand go for the short cut to socialism by some He did not resign, vote against or even speak _ that saw the hard right of the party defect to form 
a coup d’état is to ask us to repudiate our histo- against the government. Keeping the Labour gov- _ the Social Democratic Party — rapidly turned into 
. ry.” (Arguments for Democracy) ernment in office, rather than standing with its moment of defeat. Terrified by the defection 
: Benn’s reformism is evident in this quote. The __ the workers, was the priority for Benn. Andhis of the SDP and the growth of the Bennite 
British, he claims, are instinctively democratic role was not simply confined to keeping quiet. movement the remaining right, in alliance 
e (by which he means attached to parliament) and He openly admits in his diaries that as the Min- with top union bureaucrats, demanded that 
e have no need to turn to “foreign” revolutionary _ ister of Energy, faced witha tanker drivers’ strike, | Michael Foot launcha witch hunt. The right was 
: ideas. This has been the stock-in-trade of left | he was prepared to use troops tosmash the strike about to regroup. 

: reformists since the Labour Party was founded. _in order to keep Labour in office and protect his To neutralise Benn a special meeting was called 
B It is nonsense, repudiating the revolutionary tra- own position as a voice of opposition within, in late 1981 at the plush mansion of the ASTMS 
. dition of the British from Cromwell in the sev- — not outside, the government. (a union which went on to form today’s MSF) at 
p enteenth century, through the Chartists in the During the same period Tony Benn—whowas Bishops Stortford. At this meeting the right 
. nineteenth century to the revolutionary social-_ later a firm advocate of the miners during their threatened Benn with an all out war and fur- 
: ist and syndicalist shop stewards of the twenti- _ heroic fight against pit closures in 1984/85-—took ther defections unless he called off his reform- 
. eth century. on the NUM. Of course his methods were differ- ing campaign. Faced with the threat of a split 
. Nor is it true that the British labour move- _ ent from the right. He was famous for bringing Benn caved in to the right’s demands. The move- 
a ment shaped the existing parliament. Labour workers’ leaders into his office, showing them ment would be called off and all efforts would 
. movement pressure certainly led to the exten- _ the union banner draped behind his desk and _ be turned towards preparing Labour for the next 
S sion of the vote, but the bourgeoisie have sharing a big mug of strong tea with them. But general election (which came in 1983). In early 
. always kept “democracy” in check. Our democ- behind the hospitality lay the hit. 1982 Benn announced that the left had won, the 
: racy is curtailed by institutions hallowed by the As energy minister Benn carried through a _ war was over and the job now was to unite behind 
/ British constitution but elected by nobody — massive pit closure programme. Worse, he col- __ the leadership (witch hunter Foot and right wing 
e the monarchy, the House of Lords, the civil ser- _ luded with the right of the NUM to pushthrough Healey). 

. vice chiefs, the commanders of the police and __a regional productivity deal. The impact of the Again, this was a betrayal. It disarmed and dis- 
: armed forces, the judiciary, the Privy Counciland deal would be to divide region against region, oriented the left. After the 1983 election disaster, 
: so on and so forth. undermining nationally agreed pay deals by in which Labour was savaged, with Benn himself 
- Last, but by no means least Benn shame-__ imposing differentials based on the quantity of losing his seat, the right were able to turn around, 
© lessly equates the socialist revolution—whichby coal produced. blame Benn and the left and begin their trans- 
5 definition must involve the mass of the work- Despite national ballots rejecting this deal formation of the party back to being a safe 
/ ing class and must be made by direct democrat- Benn and the then miners’ leader, outmanoeu- alternative for the bosses. 

ES ic organisations of that class, workers’ councils _ vred the opponent of the deal, Arthur Scargill, to They did this with gusto under the new Kin- 
. _ with a “coup d’état”. This suggests that revo- _ push it through via regional ballots. The signif- nock/Hattersley leadership and Benn —who prob- 
: lution is made by a minority and is intrinsically _ icance of this betrayal of the workers’ interests ably believed he had won — paid the price for 
: undemocratic — the very opposite of every revo- —and it was a betrayal of the first order—became demobilising his movement after the treacher- 
. lution that has taken place this century, notleast clear in 1984 when the regions that had bene- _ ous pact with the right at Bishops Stortford. The 


left was driven back on every front. Purges and 
witch-hunts became the norm. Benn’s base was 
driven out of the party, his reforms neutralised 
by counter-reforms from the right. Defeat fol- 
lowed defeat and the left was reduced to the sorry 
state it has remained in to this day. 


enn is leaving parliament with Tony Blair 
leading Britain’s first Labour government 
since 1979 having followed both Neil Kin- 
nock and John Smith in unleashing a series of 
attacks on the left as part of a transformation of 
the party into one safe for Britain’s bosses. Blair 
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way that the Labour Party organises itself that 
mean that the left is now far more marginalised 
than it ever has been and unable to get itself 
into the sorts of positions of power that it did in 
Labour’s early years of opposition. 

All of the campaigns that Blair has waged 
inside the Labour Party beginning with the bat- 
tle to rewrite Clause 4, the part of the Labour 
Party’s constitution held dear by Benn and the 
left inside the party, have been won with rela- 
tive ease. The left is now extremely weak and 
bewildered by what they have seen going on. 

Benn has said that he is not giving up politics 
by leaving parliament, promising instead “to work 
closely with all those, outside and inside parlia- 
ment, who want to see the Labour Party recom- 
mit itself to the causes of social justice, democ- 
ratic socialism and peace.” 

Although Benn is an astute critic of the 
changes Blair has made in the way the Labour 
Party functions, the nature of parliament and has 
passionately held views on democracy and the 
senselessness of war, neither he, nor his co- 
thinkers on Labour’s left have the means to over- 
come the problems they identify. 

On the question of internal democracy 
Benn sees Blair’s “modernisation” as a kind of 
patronage. That is, Blair is using his powers to 
appoint an ever increasing number of people 
to positions of power without the need to go 
through either the party membership or parlia- 
ment itself. The examples he gives show what he 
means: Blair has appointed a number of people, 
mainly Tories, to important consultative posi- 
tions from Michael Heseltine, to head a com- 
mittee dealing with trade relations with China, 
to David Mellor being put in charge of football. 

The adoption of list systems for elections to 
the European Parliament as well as the Scot- 
tish parliament and Welsh Assembly are seen as 
part of the same process, ensuring that electors 
cannot choose the individual candidates, but 
rather only those that are Tony Blair’s choice. 
The decision to give the power to set interest rates 
directly to the Governor of the Bank of England 
is seen as part of the same trend. 

He says: 

“Seen in this light, modernisation can be 
understood for what it is—a throwback to feudal 
England where the King appointed everybody 
and there was not a shred of real democracy allow- 
ing the people to have any say whatever in deter- 
mining their own future.” (Tribune, 6 November 
1998) 

The nature of parliament itself has also 
changed, according to Benn, as reflected in his 
statement explaining his decision to stand down. 
For one thing, he observed that politics is mov- 
ing out of parliament. For another the role of par- 
liament was now changing “from being an instru- 
ment we can use to control the economy, into an 
instrument used to control us in the interest of 
the economy.” 

His arguments on Europe are an extension of 
his arguments on the nature of democracy. Benn 
has always maintained an anti-European stance 
whilst keen to point out that his is not the same 
xenophobic position as the Little Englanders of 
the right. 

The problem for him is that the acceptance of 
a European Central Bank having the power to 
make decisions that effect all of Europe’s citizens 
is undemocratic because it is unaccountable to 
the individual parliaments of the European 
Union’s nations. Furthermore, it is protected 
by the terms of the Maastricht Treaty from 
pressure by those national parliaments. 

Of course, Blair’s strategy has always been one 
of closing down debate and concentrating power 
increasingly into his own hands and this must 
be fought by all activists within the Labour Party. 
But parliament, even if it has become increas- 
ingly shallow and increasingly dominated by 
sound-bite politicians — of which Blair himself is 
a prime example — has not fundamentally 
changed. It has never been an instrument that 
we can use to effect real change, it has always 
been wielded to act in the interests of capital. The 
illusion that parliament can be used by the work- 
ing class to see off the evils of capitalism for good 

is ao —s lie : reformism. 
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The British, he 
claims, are 
instinctively 
democratic (by 
which he means 
attached to 
parliament) and 
have no need to 
turn to “foreign” 
revolutionary 
ideas. This has 
been the stock- 
in-trade of left 
reformists since 
the Labour Party 
was founded. 
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To his credit, Benn has consistently been an 
almost lone voice within the Commons in oppo- 
sition to imperialist wars. However, his position 
on all these conflicts has consistently centred on 
the same fatal reformist flaw: a reliance on the 
United Nations (UN) to solve the problems. 

He talks of the UN as a neutral force within 
these conflicts. But the UN is an organisation 
developed by and controlled by the USA and is 
always subservient to the needs of US imperial- 
ism. The Security Council, far from being an arbi- 
tration body is in fact a Council of War. 3 

When Iraq invaded Kuwait and the UN 
imposed sanctions as a prelude to the actual con- 
flict which was to follow with such devastating 
effects, Benn was fully supportive. When this pol- 
icy was turned into one of an actual shooting war, 
Benn and his supporters complained that sanc- 
tions hadn’t had time to work. 

In short, this pacifist line is one which fails to 
recognise the logic of why imperialism is respon- 
sible for war and sees war as something qualita- 
tively different from the other tactics that 
imperialism, and the US in particular, uses to 
achieve its aims. It isn’t. Sanctions, bombs, or 
whatever tactic imperialism chooses are in the 
end the same thing: the use of force and violence 
through which imperialism imposes its will on 
the world as a whole. 


» enn has for many years been a dominant 





# Group of MPs. This group consists of 
around 35 MPs and 6 MEPs, although its active 
core consists of a somewhat-smaller number, 
including Diane Abbott, Jeremy Corbyn and 
Bernie Grant. These MPs also figure on the edi- 
torial board of their publication, Socialist Cam- 
paign Group News, along with their main “the- 
oreticians” Ken Livingstone and Alan Simpson. 

The other major “official” opposition is rep- 
resented by the Labour Reform Group who pro- 
duce the Tribune newspaper and is a less thor- 
ough opposition to Blair. But between them, these 
groups reflect the central concerns of left 
reformism. 


Alan Simpson’s politics rely on a strategy of 


government intervention into the economy in 
line with Keynesian economics allied to a set of 
social policies inherited from Beveridge. In short 
he views it as possible to manage international 
capitalism for the benefit of the working class. 

Ken Livingstone favours a similar mixture 
of Keynesian economics and social reform mixed 
in with disgust for Labour’s attempts to woo mid- 
dle England and thereby drive away Labour’s old 
support. He is further concerned that Labour is 
trying to break the union link, merge with the 
Lib Dems and silence the rank and file. 

The Labour Reform Group sees as its main 
task the defence of democracy within the party. 
This it sees as being carried out mainly by attempt- 


~ ing to enable Labour Party members to partici- 


pate more fully in the areas of decision making 
and the drawing up of policy and moving away 
from the centralisation of power within an 
increasingly smaller band centred around the 
leadership itself. Also part of this process is its 
aim of ensuring that those in power are more 
firmly held to account. These purely internal mat- 
ters are, for them, the main problem with the 
Labour Party. 

They see the Labour Party as having as its cen- 
tral aims ensuring social. justice and economic 
prosperity. They fully accept the new version of 
Clause 4 as the means to achieve this. They are 
happy to work in a party that relegates the unions 
to just one more special interest group within 
the party, equal to voluntary and community 
groups for example. In a word they are mod- 
ernisers who think Blair needs to be kept in check. 

They are currently trying to set up a Charter 
of Rights for Labour Party members frustrated 
with the centralisation of power. They see the 
introduction of the major reforms that Blair 
has brought about, not only the new Clause 4 but 
also Partnership into Power and One Member 
One Vote, as being not a problem in themselves 
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Their draft charter proposes that these moves 
away from democracy are reversed. 

As John Hurley, in one of their documents, 
puts it: 

“It is clear that since the election a chasm has 
opened up between the leadership and the 
party membership. This chasm is not about the 
modernisation of party structures — few mem- 
bers would really want to return to the era of 
smoke filled rooms or Militant infiltration — but 
about how far members can influence the 
direction of government, through these new 
structures. The principles of a modern and demo- 
cratic party are not being observed. Party policy 
is being made through processes which consult 
widely, but which are not transparent, allowing 
policy formulation to be effectively determined 
by small central elites and imposed on the mem- 
bership. The selection of representatives is being 
removed from members and systems of patron- 
age are being established. Timescales for debate 
are curtailed and no platform is given to alter- 
native views, however well informed. Members 
have no opportunity to change parts of policy 
documents which they find unacceptable — pol- 
icy is offered on an all or nothing basis and alter- 
native options are excluded. The principle of One 
Member One Vote is being eroded in favour of a 
system of closed committee rooms that it was 
supposed to abolish.” 

In other words, they are operating purely on 
questions of the internal functioning of the 
Labour Party and not on the questions of poli- 
cy, which they explicitly reject as being part of 
their arena. 

Both these loose groupings share the idea that 
reform can be delivered by better management 
of capitalism and that the Labour Party can be 
the vehicle for achieving this. 

Linked to both of these is the Centre Left 
Grassroots Alliance which has, for the past two 
years stood a slate for the elections to the NEC. 

In 1999 their candidates included two of their 
successful candidates from the 1998 elections, 
Liz Davies (famously deselected by the Labour 
Party leadership after being selected to fight 
the seat of Leeds North East in 1995) and Mark 
Seddon, the editor of Tribune. 

Their election statements had in common a 
stress on the need to defend internal democra- 
cy but policy statements, where there were any, 
were at best woolly. One of the slate, Bill Butler, 
for instance, claimed support for “fairer” distri- 
bution of power, wealth and resources, a “real- 
istic” minimum wage, “decent” levels of pensions 
and benefits and “adequate” funding for local gov- 
ernment. 

We are left to ask: who is to be the judge of 
what is fair, realistic, decent or adequate? 

The Grassroots Alliance came into being as 
part of a campaign (together with the Labour 
Reform Group and the Campaign for Labour Party 
Democracy) to delay (not stop) the implemen- 
tation of Partnership into Power but found that 
shoddy treatment by the party bureaucracy meant 
that they had to maintain their existence further. 

The choice of name of Centre Left Alliance 
is highly significant as they consider it impor- 
tant to elect a left chair and centre co-ordinator 
so as to ensure balance. They are keen to assert 
that they do not represent a “party within a party” 

What remains on the left of the Labour 
Party now are groups and individuals still ped- 
dling the same old myths that Benn and his like 
have been peddling for years. They are convinced 
that the Labour Party is still the vehicle for the 
transformation of society — if only Blair would 
moderate his assaults on their abilities to oper- 
ate within it. 

The goal of the left now has changed from the 
days when Benn and Heffer actually put in 
some kind of challenge on the leadership, how- 
ever. inadequate, to one of “keeping the party 
labour” as they put it. 

What is needed, though is a strategy that ban- 
ishes forever the myth that managing capitalism 
in favour of the working class and one which puts 
up a real fight against Blair and his policies. In 
other words a strategy designed to win workers 
away from a reliance on reformism and win them 
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The crisis gripping the 
Milosevic regime 1n 
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the prospects for the 
opposition’s success 
and outlines the only 
progressive solution to 
the current turmoil. 
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Serbia and the growing 
opposition to it indicate 
that the Balkan conflict 


Keith Harvey examines 






ORE THAN 150,000 Serbians 
opposed to President Slobodan 
Milosevic took to the streets of 
Belgrade on 19 August in the 
biggest show of resistance to his 
regime since 1996. The working class, disillu- 
sioned reservists from the war in Kosova and 
even ex-supporters of the regime are all com- 
bining to pose a real challenge to Milosevic's 
rule. 

At the rally in August, opposition groups 
demanded that Milosevic leave power within a 
month and vowed to shut down the country with 
continuous demonstrations on 21 September, 
with road blockades anda general strike if he does 
not. “From that day on, there will be no going 
home,” said Vladan Batic, the co-ordinatorof the 
Alliance for Change. 

The aftermath of the war in Serbia has seen 
a series of mass demonstrations and unrest lead- 
ing up to the huge protest last month in the coun- 
try’s capital. The bourgeois opposition forces held 
protest meetings in many towns. They also organ- 
ised a petition for the resignation of President 
Milosevic. Disaffected soldiers are demanding 
unpaid wages. 

The war has left the country in ruins. As one 
western economist put it, “Serbia has been 
bombed back to the beginning of the century.” 
Serbia’s de facto loss of Kosova has enormously 
discredited the Milosevic regime. | 

Many workers rightly hold the regime respon- 
sible for starting four bloody ethnic wars in the 
past eight years. The carnage has ended not with 
the Greater Serbia promised by Milosevic, but 
with a Serbia and Montenegro smaller than they 
were at the end of the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, 
an economy on the verge of collapse and atro- 
cious living conditions for the bulk of the popu- 
lation. 

The regime now represents a bloc of those sec- 
tions of the bureaucracy in the state apparatus 
desperate to hold onto their position and of sig- 
nificant sections of state enterprise managers and 
the bourgeoisie —a good part of which has a mafia- 
like character. The bloc comprises the Socialist 
Party of Serbia (SPS), led by Milosevic, and the 
Yugoslavian United Left (JUL), with Mirjana 
Markovic, Milosevic’s wife, at its head. It has allied 
itself over the last period with the bourgeois 
democratic Serbian Renewal Movement (SPO) 
and the fascist SRS. 

The regime is a classic example of bonapartism 
where power is centralised in the hands of a 
“strong man” and a powerful repressive appara- 
tus which appears to stand above society, parties 
and classes, but in reality rules on behalf of the 
dominant elite. In this case the elite is a decay- 
ing Stalinist bureaucracy and a nascent bour- 
geoisie both committed to completing the restora- 
tion of capitalism in former Yugoslavia. , 

For a long time the regime had a base inside 
the working class and the peasantry while the 
urban middle class became more and more alien- 
ated. Today the regime has little base inside soci- 
ety at all. 

Serbia was the dominant nation in pre-1991 
Yugoslavia. After 1987 this domination increas- 
ingly took the form of national oppression after 
Milosevic came to power. It had most to win by 
defending and extending this domination and 
most to lose by the break-up of Yugoslavia. This 


explains the chauvinist course taken by the © 


Serbian bureaucracy. And this chauvinism has, 
in turn, resulted in both conflicts and temporary 
alliances with imperialism, whose interest was, 
and largely remains, capitalist restoration under 
conditions of political stability. 


HE KOSOVA war, on the one hand, tem- 
porarily strengthened the regime because 
_ it could claim to be defending the country 
against Nato, and because it could discredit the 
bourgeois democratic opposition as “enemies of 
the fatherland”. On the other hand, the war 
weakened the material underpinnings of the 
regime because of the massive economic and 
financial damage inflicted on Serbia. Rising 
unemployment, no wages for soldiers and 
workers, little tax income for an ever weaker 
state apparatus have all directly harmed the 
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Milosevic’s government is now at its weak- 
est since the mass workers’ demonstrations of 
1987-8. Once open differences inside the state 
apparatus emerge Milosevic's days in power are 
numbered. However, the revolutionary potential 
in today’s Serbia is seriously endangered by the 
relatively weak class independence of the work- 
ers and the role of the bourgeois opposition. 

The bourgeois democratic forces have little by 
way of a power base inside the state apparatus. 
They mainly represent the urban middle classes 
and draw some support from sections of the work- 
ing class and the peasantry. Politically they are 
grouped around the “Alliance for Change”, whose 
prominent leaders are Zoran Djindjic, Dragoslav 
Avramovic, Milan Panic, Vuk Obradovic and Milo 
Djukanovic. Djindjic is the leader of the small 
Democratic Party and played a role in the student 
protests two and a half years ago. Djukanovic is 
the president of the small republic of Montene- 
gro and has the regional police force and some 
popular support behind him. 

These leaders are not “genuine democrats” 
fighting for “freedom” and “tiberal-democratic 
values”. Most are former associates of Milosevic 
who have been purged at one time or other. 
Avramovic was the chief of the National Bank and 
implemented an austerity programme for Milo- 
sevic between 1993-96; Panic is a US-based mil- 
lionaire who was Prime Minister of Serbia; 
Obradovic is an ex-general and Djukanovic was 
for several years Milosevic’s puppet in Mon- 
tenegro who led a war of plunder against 
Dubrovnik in Croatia in 1992. Djindjic allied him- 
self with the arch-reactionary, semi-fascist Bosn- 
ian-Serbian leader Karadicin an attempt to oust 
Milosevic. These “democrats” are mainly expelled 
favourites of the regime they denourice today. 

There are differences inside the Alliance over 
the question of whether — after the resignation of 
Milosevic — there should be a transitional gov- 
ernment (meaning more stability but which would 
only be possible with the approval of the SPS/J UL) 
or whether there should immediately be new elec- 
tions withthe risk of further political instability. 

Another pole of the opposition is the SPO, led 
by Vuk Draskovic. This party played an impor- 
tant role in the protests of 1991 and is much bet- 
ter organised nationally. Its main difference with 
the Alliance for Change revolves around who shall 
be the main leader and the different tactics toward 
the regime. The Alliance currently favours a 
full confrontation with Milosevic and leans whol- 
ly on imperialism for support. The SPO wavers 
between supporting and taking the leadership of 
the mass protest and seeking a compromise with 
Milosevic. ’ 

In the days before last month’s protest in Bel- 
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grade Draskovic refused to attend the rally, 
only relenting on the day when the size of the 
march exceeded expectations and his non-appear- 
ance would have been damaging to the SPO's rep- 
utation. 

At the moment the SPO urges Milosevic to 
accept a lower profile position or resign with cer- 
tain guarantees for him and his family. Howev- 
er, even the SPO seems not to have any signifi- 
cant support inside the state apparatus — 
particularly the army and the police. But through 
its temporary co-operation with Milosevic 
(Draskovic was the Yugoslavian vice-prime min- 
ister until April this year and his party still forms 
a coalition with the SPS, JUL and SRS) it con- 
trols the Belgrade city council and the TV sta- 
tion, Studio B. It organised by far the largest oppo- 
sition demonstrations of recent weeks but has 
since called a halt to them. 

In August a third opposition group was 
formed, the Movement for a Democratic Ser- 
bia, led by General Perisic. Like many figures in 
the Alliance he is an old Milosevic stalwart, sacked 
late in 1998 as the army chief of staff for criti- 
cising Milosevic’s policy in Kosova. 

The bourgeois democratic opposition want 
capitalist restoration but with an orientation to 
_ j,.e. dependence on — imperialism and the 
destruction of the state monopolies. They would 
also —at least initially — purge the repressive state 
apparatus since it is full of people deeply hostile 
to them. But these “democrats” never offered the 
nationally oppressed people the right of self-deter- 
mination and even, on occasion, demanded a 
greater crackdown on the “Albanian terrorists” 
in Kosova. 


ORE POWERFUL than these opposition 
parties is the fascist Serbian Radical 
Party (SRS) led by Seselj. As the Serbian 
presidential elections at the end of 1997 indi- 
cated, it has a real power base. It got a majority 


of votes in the first elections which were then 


annulled by Milosevic and was just narrowly 
defeated in the second set, only after massive 
manipulation. In contrast to the bourgeois 
democratic forces it has significant roots inside 
the repressive state apparatus, especially the 
police. 

Seselj threatened to resign from the govern- 
ment after Milosevic agreed to the treaty with 
Nato which effectively “sold out” Kosova. But the 
SRS is still in the government waiting for a bet- 
ter opportunity to take power. 

There can be no doubt about the fascist char- 
acter of this party. In towns where it governs it 
intimidates and expels national minorities. It had 
armed gangs and militias operating (mainly loot- 
ing, raping and massacring) in the Bosnian 
war. A government under Seselj would be a mas- 
sive threat to the working class and open the way 
to a full-blown police/military dictatorship. 

The SRS stands for a different road to capi- 
talism, one with no reliance on imperialism but 
rather a future inside a pan-Slavic bloc with Rus- 
sia, Belarus and Ukraine. There can be no 
doubt that such a regime would have no long, 
stable life ahead of it since these countries are 
economically very weak themselves and Serbia 
would descend into an even deeper economic cri- 
sis. 
With sucha reactionary gaggle of parties vying 
for power the only way out of the crisis that will 
benefit the masses is for the working class to strike 
out on its own road — of class independence and 
revolutionary socialism. But the obstacles to tak- 
ing this road are enormous — thanks to the lega- 
cy of Stalinism, which atomised the working class 
and undermined its capacity for independent 
organisation. 

The official Yugoslav trade unions are still tied 
to the ruling bureaucracy. Their bureaucracy 
forms an integral and important part of the rul- 
ing stratum, the basis of which is a stalled restora- 
tion process, thwarting the enterprise managers 
in their bid to become capitalist owners. This 
union bureaucracy is not in any sense anti-cap- 
italist. It has done as muchas it could to bind the 
workers to the restorationist goals of the Milo- 
sevic regime; it has backed the sacking of work- 
ers and prevented the development of a class 
struggle trade union and political opposition in 
the enterprises as much as it could. But it is in 
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temporary conflict with people it views as an 
immediate threat to its own privileges. 

Precisely because of the official unions’ role 
in propping up the regime it is vital to develop 
tactics to break workers from these organisations. 
They are not “normal” economic trade union 
organisations and will be virtually impossible 
to transform from within. Therefore, the small- 
er independent trade union movement, Neza Vis- 
nost, represents an important step forward 
towards working class independence despite its 
economist and pro-market defects. | 

The progressive potential of Neza Visnost is 
clear from its role in the economic struggles 
against non-payment of wages, against sack- 
ings and for higher wages. It also spoke out against 
the national chauvinism of the Milosevic regime, 
opposed the wars against Croatia, in Bosnia and 
against the Kosovars. At the same time it opposed 
the sanctions against Yugoslavia from 1992 
onwards and the Nato attacks on Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro. 

Neza Visnost has an estimated membership of 
around 100,000, but only about a third of these 
workers still have a job. The problems faced by 
the union in recovering from the war — which not 
only hit its members hard but also forced it to a 
semi-illegal existence — are increased by the fact 
that, unlike the bourgeois opposition, it does not 
receive substantial (if any) material support from 
the trade union movement in western Europe. 


UT THE main weaknesses of the indepen- 
. dent trade unions are political. From its 
rvery foundation Neza Visnost had a 
strong “anti-political” bias. In that sense it 
repeats the weaknesses of the Yugoslavian 
workers’ movement of the 1960s to the 1980s. 
It regarded the move towards capitalism as 
inevitable (if not an advance). It was unable to 
understand the material basis for the reac- 
tionary politics of the various fragments of the 
bureaucracy and the bourgeois and petit-bour- 
geois forces in Serbia. It characterised these ele- 
ments as lacking “wisdom” or “democratic will” 
instead of recognising them as mortal foes of 
the working class. 

It believes that only bourgeois democratic 
reforms and a regime based on parliamentary 
institutions can offer a political way forward. 

Neza Visnost proved incapable of developing 
a Class standpoint independent from the bour- 
geois and petit-bourgeois opposition even if the 
trade union itself was suspicious about their real 
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aims. It had little or no independent profile in 
the Alliance in the recent demonstrations against 
Milosevic. 

This subordination leaves the independent 
union politically helpless. Indeed, it alienates mil- 
itant workers opposed to the opposition because 
they are opposed to capitalism. It helps bind these 
workers tighter still to the official unions, the 
Milosevic regime and could even drive them 
towards the SRS. 

Nevertheless, inside the independent unions 
there is some suspicion towards the Alliance. This 
has expressed itself in demands for the formation 
of anew workers’ party based on the unions. This 
is an absolutely urgent step. All class conscious 
workers in Neza Visnost should fight for an emer- 
gency conference of rank and file delegates of the 
union and change the union’s orientation: end 
all support for the Alliance and fight for an 
independent working class party whose pro- 
gramme must start from resistance to a Nato/IMF 
take-over. It must be a programme for working 
class power which links the immediate democ- 
ratic and social demands of the masses with the 
struggle for working class power and the estab- 
lishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

We do not limit our call for a workers’ party 
to Neza Visnost members, albeit in the current 
circumstances many of the initial members of a 
genuine proletarian party may come from this 
source. We also call on the rank and file mem- 
bers of the reformist organisations, unorganised 
rank and file workers, women’s organisations, 
soldiers and students to form such a party. 

The deterioration in the economic situa- 
tion, especially over the winter, means that the 
question of food, wages and inflation will con- 
tinue to provoke dissent and even unrest. How- 
ever, as elsewhere, the degree of social and eco- 
nomic shock may induce political passivity given 
the need to adopt survival strategies at a house- 
hold level. To overcome this the building of a 
socialist leadership is vital. Such a leadership can, 
under such conditions, generate mass political 
unrest focused on issues such the payment of 
wage arrears, the existence of widespread goods 
shortages, and known cases of corruption and 
privilege the elite. It can provide a workers’ answer 
to these manifestations of the crisis and traris- 
form the struggle for survival into a political 
struggle for power. 

The bourgeois opposition does not look strong 
enough at the moment to overthrow the regime, 
especially given that there are no indications that 
Nato plans a military attack on Serbia with the 





goal of directly overthrowing Milosevic. They 
either have to win the support of a significant 
section of the repressive state apparatus and 
the bourgeoisie or they have to win over the mass 
movements in the southern Serbian cities and of 
the soldiers. If they do not succeed in either, Milo- 
sevic will probably stay in power. 

In the present situation revolutionary prole- 
tarian policy must start from the necessary and 
legitimate struggle of the working class against 
the reactionary Milosevic regime. The present 
situation offers the best possibility for a prole- 
tarian revolution against the Milosevic dicta- 
torship this decade. Workers in Serbia there- 
fore have to fight both against the regime and for 
the political independence of workers and sol- 
diers from the bourgeois opposition mislead- 
ers. Class conscious workers cannot support the 
imperialist/bourgeois opposition’s drive to oust 
Milosevic and install a pro-imperialist transitional 
regime. 

We support all genuine protests and struggles 


of workers and soldiers against the regime. We 


support the mass protests of the soldiers and the 
workers in the cities like Leskovac. These must 
be organised and extended nationally. | 

The Serbian working class must not give polit- 
ical support to the leadership and aims of the 
Alliance for Change or the SPO. Where they 
call demonstrations against the government, the 
trade unions and local factories and offices must 
participate under their own banners and slogans. 
We cannot support the Alliance for Change or 
the SPO’s drive to replace the regime with impe- 
rialist puppets. Nevertheless, we are opposed to 
any attempt by the regime to suppress these 
protests since this will drive the workers even 
further into the arms of the pro-imperialist oppo- 
sition forces. 

Current events in Serbia in the aftermath of 
Nato’s victory in Kosova, all indicate a matur- 
ing pre-revolutionary situation. Any brutal acts 
of repression by the regime could rapidly turn 
this into a revolutionary situation. The urgent 
task faced by the Serbian working class is to 
create a revolutionary leadership which can offer 
an alternative to the demoralising spiral of nation- 
al chauyinism and the take-over of the rump 
Yugosl#ia by US and EU multinationals. The 
massive strike waves of the late 1980s and the 
spring of 1991 indicate that the Serb workers are 
amongst the most militant in the Balkans. But 
they must build a revolutionary leadership and 
fight for working class power or their militancy 
will be betrayed by the opposition groups. 
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CAPITALISM is an anarchic and crisis-ridden 
economic system based on production for profit. 
We are for the expropriation of the capitalist class 
and the abolition of capitalism. We are for its 
replacement by socialist production planned to 
satisfy human need. Only the socialist revolution 
and the smashing of the capitalist state can achieve 
this goal. Only the working class, led by a 
revolutionary vanguard party and organised into 
workers’ councils and workers’ militia can lead 


such a revolution to victory and establish the 


dictatorship of the proletariat. There is no peaceful, 


parliamentary road to socialism. 


THE LABOUR PARTY is not a socialist party. It is 
a bourgeois workers’ party—bourgeois in its 
politics and its practice, but based on the working 
class via the trade unions and supported by the 
mass of workers at the polls. We are for the 
building of a revolutionary tendency in the Labour 
Party, in order to win workers within those 
organisations away from reformism and to the 
revolutionary party. 


THE TRADE UNIONS must be transformed by a 
rank and file movement to oust the reformist 
bureaucrats, to democratise the unions and win, 
them to a revolutionary action programme hased 
on a system of transitional demands which serve as 
a bridge between today’s struggles and the socialist 
revolution. Central to this is the fight for workers’ 
control of production.We are for the building of 
fighting organisations of the working class—factory 
committees, industrial unions, councils of action, 
and workers’ defence organisations. 


OCTOBER 1917: The Russian revolution 
established a workers’ state. But Stalin destroyed 
workers’ democracy and set about the reactionary 
and utopian project of building “socialism in one 
country”. In the USSR, and the other degenerate 
workers’ states that were established from above, 
capitalism was destroyed but the bureaucracy 
excluded the working class from power, blocking 
the road to democratic planning and socialism. The 
parasitic bureaucratic caste has led these states to 
crisis and destruction. We are for the smashing of 
bureaucratic tyranny through proletarian political 
revolution and the establishment of workers’ 
democracy, We oppose the restoration of capitalism 
and recognise that only workers’ revolution can 
defend the post-capitalist property relations. In 
times of war we unconditionally defend workers’ 
states against imperialism. Stalinism has 
consistently betrayed the working class. The 
Stalinist Communist Parties’ strategy of alliances 
with the bourgeoisie (popular fronts) and their 
stages theory of revolution have inflicted terrible 
defeats on the working class world-wide. These 
parties are reformist. 


SOCIAL OPPRESSION is an integral feature of 
capitalism systematically oppressing people on the 
basis of of race, age, sex, or sexual orientation. We 
are for the liberation of women and for the building 
of a working class women’s movement, not an “all 
class” autonomous movement. We are for the 
liberation of all of the oppressed. We fight racism 
and fascism. We oppose all immigration controls. 
We fight for labour movement support for black 
self-defence against racist and state attacks. We are 
for no platform for fascists and for driving them out 
of the unions. 


IMPERIALISM is a world system which oppresses 
nations and prevents economic development in the 
vast majority of third world countries. We support 
the struggles of oppressed nationalities or countries 
against imperialism. We unconditionally support 
the Irish Republicans fighting to drive British 
troops out of Ireland. But against the politics of the 
bourgeois and petit-bourgeois nationalists, we fight 
for permanent revolution—working class leadership 
of the anti-imperialist struggle under the banner of 
socialism and internationalism. In conflicts 
between imperialist countries and semi-colonial 
countries, we are for the defeat of the imperialist 
army and the victory of the country oppressed and 
exploited by imperialism. We are for the immediate 
and unconditional withdrawal of British troops 
from Ireland. We fight imperialist war not with 
pacifist pleas but with militant class struggle 
methods including the forcible disarmament of 
“our own” bosses. 


WORKERS POWER is a revolutionary 


_ communist organisation. We base our programme 


and policies on the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Trotsky, on the revolutionary documents of the 
first four congresses of the Third International and 
the Transitional Programme of the Fourth 
International. Workers Power is the British Section 
of the League for a Revolutionary Communist 
International. The last revolutionary International 
(the Fourth) collapsed in the years 1948-51. The 


_“*LRCI is pledged to fight the centrism of the 


degenerate fragments of the Fourth International 
and to refound a Leninist Trotskyist International 
and build a new world party of socialist revolution. 
If you are a class conscious fighter against 
capitalism; if you are an internationalist—join us! 
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‘Step up 


the 


TUDENTS RETURN to college this 
month owing £15 million in 
tuition fees; 10 per cent of last 
year’s tuition fees have still not been 


| paid. And that’s before this year’s bills 
have even been drawn up. 


The Times Higher Education Sup- 


"plement in July wailed that the non-pay- 


ment of fees was in danger of becoming 
“epidemic” on the scale of the non- 
payment of the poll tax. Excellent. 
Students confronted with three or 
four years of abject poverty, followed by 
years of debt, have had enough. 
Last year marked a significant rise in 


student action. Non-payment of tuition 


fees protests spread across the country 
— including even Oxford University, In 
February and March, students at Gold- 
smith College in south London took the 
struggle a step further and occupied the 
administration centre when non-fees 
paying students were threatened with 
expulsion. Within seven days, the col- 
lege vice-chancellor backed down, with- 
drew the letters and agreed to write to 


| Blair demanding the fees be scrapped. 


At the same time, other students, 
in the Unjyersity of East London, Cam- 


| berwell Arts College and elsewhere, used 
the occupation tactic to fight for 


improved conditions — more comput- 
ers, better facilities. By Easter a wave of 
occupations was on the horizon. 

Only the holiday period, the arrival 
of exams and — importantly — the re-elec- 
tion of Labour’s student leader Andrew 
Pakes as president of the National Union 
of Students combined to prevent the 
occupations from spreading. 

This year, it won’t just be first year 


| students who will be having to pay the 


fees. Two-thirds of students will be faced 
with the bills. 

About 400,000 new students will start 
college this month, joining the ranks of 
nearly two million Higher Education 
students. The number of students has 


| doubled in the last 20 years — but the 


Government has slashed its funding per 


‘student by more than 40 per cent over 


the same period. Tony Blair has 


| announced that he wants student num- 


bers to increase by a further half a mil- 
lion by 2002 — but that this expansion 
has to be ‘ siren 
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Kick off the new academic year 


with vigorous and well-organised 


non-payment campaigns 


Britain’s bosses increasingly need a 
more highly educated workforce to 
design, implement and operate the new 
technologies. But they have not been 
prepared to pay for this “modernisation” 
through increased taxes on their prof- 
its and wealth. They want students 
and working class parents to pay 
through the introduction of tuition fees 
and the abolition of the maintenance 
grant - even though they, the bosses, 


_will benefit! 


Blunkett had the nerve, at the time 
of the introduction of the fees, to 
claim that this was a pro-working 
class measure. The fees would only be 
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levelled at middle and upper class fam- 
ilies who could afford to pay and so 
would increase working class partici- 
pation in higher education. What rub- 
bish! 

Students are eligible to pay tuition 
fees if their parents or partner earn 
£23,000 a year or more. This is nota 
high wage and encompasses most 
families with two working parents. By 
far the biggest cost for students, how- 
ever, is their maintenance — rent, trav- 
el, clothes, food and, increasingly, books 
and computers since most colleges 
spend so little on student resources that 
itis now —_— to complete a degree 


students return to college to face debt 
and poor facilities, we say it’s time fo.... 





without your own PC and library. 

The government’s own web-site esti- 
mates this annual living cost as £4,000. 
This figure is so unrealistic as to be 
ridiculous. Rents in Halls of Residence, 
for example, are £65 a week and rising, 
quite apart from anything else. But even 
taking this figure as accurate, a student 
is facing a debt of £12,000 to £15,000 
over a three-year course depending on 
whether s/he is paying a tuition fee on 
top. 

Again, New Labour claims that this 
debt will only be called in when the grad- 
uate starts earning higher than aver- 
age wages. Yet the income level for the 
compulsory repayment of loans is 
£10,000 a year before tax. At least the 
government is realistic about the amount 
of time it will take before the debt is fully 
repaid — the student loan becomes null 
and void if it has not been recovered by 
the time the graduate is 65 years old! 

Two things are certain from all 
this: the number of students who are 
forced to drop out of their courses for 
financial reasons will continue to rise; 
and the number of students taking direct 
action to fight back against this injus- 
tice through rent strikes and demon- 
strations, lecture boycotts and occu- 
pations will also continue to rise. The 
task facing student militants is to ensure 
this second trend increases, not the first. 

With the experience of last year’s 
struggles behind us, we should kick off 
the new academic year with vigorous 
and well-organised non-payment cam- 
paigns. Every students’ union needs to 
organise a general meeting in the first 
week of term to ratify this policy and 
agree to back it up with strikes and occu- 
pations should anyone be victimised for 
non-payment. 

Such action can bring immediate 
results. It would boost the chances of 
the new Scottish Parliament voting to 
kick out the fees. It would make the uni- 
versities themselves plead with Blair and 
Blunkett to shelve the fees. It would be 


the first step in the fight to scrap the . 


loans and bring in a realistic mainte- 
nance grant, set at the same level as the 
minimum wage. That would be a good 
term’s work! 
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